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PREFACE. 


This  little  work  has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of 
Ilev.  Dr.  Vincent,  President  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  for  publication  in  New 
York,  and  is  issued  by  the  Canadian  Publisher  in  response 
to  a  demand  for  an  aid  in  reviewinq  and  preparing  for 
examinations.  It  is  not  intended  to  fill  the  place  of  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject,  but  it  contains  in 
systematic  order  the  points  to  be  remembered  by  students. 
Teachers  should  read  all  the  good  books  on  the  subject ; 
so  should  their  pupils  after  they  leave  school.  They  have 
not  time  to  do  so  during  school  life. 

Pupils  and  students  will  find,  that  by  the  aid  of  this 
book,  they  can  very  readily  recall  the  facts  of  Canadian 
History. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  topical  arrangement  of  the 
events.  They  are  not  given  in  Diary  or  Day-book  order, 
but  are  classified  under  appropriate  headings.  This  will 
enable  the  student  to  learn  them  more  intelligently  as 
well  as  more  easily. 

The  Students'  Review  Outlines  form  an  important 
feature  of  the  book.  By  means  of  them  pupils  can,  them- 
selves, test  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  These 
outlines  will  be  of  special  value  to  those  who  are  studying 
without  a  teacher. 
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TEACHING  HISTORY  TOPICALLY. 


-o- 


A  large  proportion  of  pupils  leave  school  believing  that 
history  is  but  a  moans  of  testing  their  memories,  in  order 
that  bad  marks  or  other  punishments  may  be  given  for 
failing  to  remember.  They  have  been  forced  to  regard  it 
as  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  dates,  names^  and  unre- 
lated events.  There  is  no  bond  between  these  events,  as 
they  are  usually  taught,  but  chronology,  and  the  miser- 
able linking  afforded  by  the  names  of  rulers,  alike  unin- 
teresting, be  they  names  of  kings,  emperors,  governors,  or 
presidents.  Foreign  wars,  civil  wars,  commercial 
progress,  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  church, 
political  intrigues,  the  development  of  the  people, 
constitutional  growth,  literary  culture,  and  educational 
advancement  may  be  found  side  by  side  in  the  same 
chapter,  utter  strangers  in  everything  but  the  accident  of 
having  occurred  about  the  same  time.  The  same  old 
kings  who  ruled  the  nations  have  continued  to  rule  the 
historians  and  teachers  until  very  recently  ;  indeed,  do 
still  govern  the  vast  body  of  teachers  in  their  teaching  of 
history.  The  constitutional,  intellectual,  and  religious 
development  of  a  nation  are  dished  up    in    scraps  as 
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carved  by  the  various  kings;  great  principles,  and  the 
mighty  movements  of  true  progress,  are  treated  as 
secondary  matters,  and  tacked  on  as  mere  ornaments  for 
the  coats  of  successive  sovereigns.  The  rulers  with  their 
whims,  their  physical,  mental  and  moral  peculiarities, 
and  their  dates,  are  allowed  to  occupy  the  first  place  in 
school  liistories,  and  the  genuine  work  of  the  world  is 
seen  through  the  crevices  between  the  kings.  Events  are 
fitted  to  the  sovereigns,  who  should  appear  in  history 
meroly  as  they  influence  events. 
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This  is  a  fundamental  error  in  writing  jm?  teaching 
history.  Dr.  Arnold  held  that  the  record  dr  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "race,  institutions  and  religion  "  of  a  country 
constituted  its  real  history,  and  modern  writers  and 
thoughtful  teachers  are  acting  on  this  rule. 

The  most  reasonable  method  of  teaching  this  subject  is 
to  select  the  leading  factors  of  the  life  and  develoj^ment 
of  a  nation,  and  to  carry  on  the  history  of  each  factor 
consecutively,  without  reference  to  either  of  the  others, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  direct  influence  upon  the  one 
under  consideration.  In  order  to  do  this  more  effectively 
the  teacher  should,  first,  in  a  single  lesson,  give  his 
pupils  a  "bird's-eye  view"  of  the  whole  history  to  be 
studied,  that  they  may  have  a  general  idea  of  the  subject 
in  its  leading  features.  In  this  lessou  he  should  fix  in 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  the  great  central  points  of  the 
subject,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  periods.  These  periods 
may  be  marked  out  according  to  the  views  of  the  teacher, 
but  for  i^ractical  purposes  it  will  be  found  best  to  make 
the  dividing  lines  correspond  with  the  formation  periods 
in  the  growth  of  the  country.  These  periods  will  then 
become  "pigeon   holes,"  into  which  the  facts  of  history 
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may  be  arranged  as  documents  are   in  a  well-ordered 
•oflice. 

Having  given  a  general  idea  of  the  history  of  any 
country,  and  its  natural  division  into  periods,  the  teacher 
is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  filling  in  of  the  necessary 
details.  These  should  be  many  or  few  according  to  the 
a,ge  of  the  pupils.  Whether  many  or  few,  however,  they 
should  be  taught  topically.  Instead  of  presenting  facts 
relating  to  all  kinds  of  events  promiscuously,  as  they 
occurred,  and  would  be  recorded  in  a  diary,  they  should 
be  classified  under  a  few  leading  heads,  and  the  consecu- 
tive history  of  each  class  given  during  the  period  under 
consideration.  This  method  is  recommended  for  the 
following  reasons  : 
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1.  Events  are  more  easily  learned  and  rememhered  than  if 
taught  hy  any  other  method.  A  merchant  who  wishes  to 
learn  the  results  of  his  business  transactions,  and  the 
progress  of  his  various  trade  relationships  at  the  close  of 
a  year,  might  possibly  do  so  by  examining  his  Day-book 
•alone  ;  but  it  would  require  the  labor  of  months  to 
accomplish  what  he  could  do  in  a  few  hours  by  consulting 
his  Ledger.  Histories  are  usually  merely  the  Day-books 
of  the  business  of  nations,  and  so  students  read  them 
through  and  through  without  either  remembering  clearly 
the  events  related,  their  causes,  or  their  immediate  or 
ultimate  bearing  upon  any  of  the  departments  of  national 
life  and  progress.  The  events  of  history  should  be 
grouped  in  Ledger  form,  or,  in  other  words,  taught 
topically  ;  and  as  with  the  merchant,  so  with  the  student 
much  time  will  be  saved,  and  much  better  results 
•obtained.  The  historical  topics,  or  "Ledger  headings," 
would  vary  slightly  with  different  periods  and  nations, 
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but  the  following  will  generally  include  all  that  are  neces- 
sary :  1.  External  History  or  foreign  relationships,  wars, 
&c.  ;  2.  Constitutional  Growth;  3.  Religion;  4.  Liter- 
ature ;  5.  Commerce ;  C.  General  Progress. 

2.  The  teaching  of  one  departmenii  of  the  history  of  the 
ivorld  fiV'.UHates  that  of  every  other  department  The 
events  immediately  connected  with  any  one  of  the  topics 
named  will  have  a  bearing  more  or  less  direct  on  some,  if 
not  all,  of  the  others  ;  so  that  when  the  External  History 
has  been  taught,  the  Constitutional  or  Religious  History 
of  the  same  period  may  readily  be  fitted  to  it.  Each 
additional  topic  taken  up  paves  the  way  for  the  more  easy 
learning  of  those  which  arc  to  follow. 

3.  When  one  depaHment  of  the  history  has  been  tawjhtj 
the  teacliing  of  each  "successive  department  reviews  the  work 
that  has  beeii;  done.  The  connection  already  pointed  out 
between  the  several  topics  necessitates  this  reviewing. 
It  is  done,  too,  in  accordance  witli  one  of  the  most  essential 
though  most  neglected  principles  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion ;  it  is  done  incidentally.  The  reviewing  is  done  not 
as  a  formal  lesson,  but  in  natural  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  new  wcjrk,  as  an  essential  part  of  that  work. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  will  be  clearly  seen  by  those 
who  have  given  due  attention  to  the  philosophy  of 
education. 

4.  By  teaching  topically^  the  teacher  develops  the  reasoning 
jioivers  of  his  pupils,  and  trains  them  to  read  history  intelli- 
gently after  they  leave  school.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
students  of  history  should  be  led  to  trace  causes  to 
effects.  The  facts  of  history  are  of  little  value  as 
information  merely  ;  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  them 
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are  of  great  value.  Wlien  teaching  topically,  events  are 
not  presented  as  of  value  in  themselves,  but  as  elements 
which  together  produce  certain  results.  The  attention  of 
the  pupils  is  also  confined  to  one  leading  topic  at  a  time, 
insfcead  of  being  distracted  by  the  consideration  of  several 
unconnected  matters,  and  they  are  therefore  enabled 
more  clearly  to  see  the  intimate  relation  of  cause  and 
eflfect.  They  will  thus  soon  recognize  it  to  be  a  study  of 
great  utility,  and  will  cease  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  test  of 
memory. 
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CANADIAN  HISTORY- 


FIRST  EXERCISE. 

o 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  Canada  of  to-day. 

1.  Extent. — Between  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the 
north,  and  the  United  States  on  the  south,  lies  a  vast 
tract  of  land,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Alaska  and  Newfoundland^  is  included  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  "It  has  an  area  of  about 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles,  or 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States." — 
Harper's  Geography. 

Its  population  is  between  four  and  five  million? 

2.  Territorial  Divisions : 

Proi-i'nces.  Capitals. 

Nova  Scotia Halifax. 

PiUNCB  Edward  Island Charlottetovvu 

New  Brunswick Fredericton. 

QunTEC Quebec. 

Ontario Toronto. 

Manitoba Wmnipog. 

British  Columbia Yictoiia. 
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Besidcb  these,  there  are  the  District  of  Keewatin  and 
the  North-  West  Territories. 

Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominion. 

3.  Government. — Canada  is  a  colony  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

2.  The  country  is  ruled  by  a  Governor- General, 
who  represents  the  Queen  or  sovereign  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  is  nominated  by  the  British  Cabinet. 

3.  The  Governor-General  is  advised  by  a  Ministry 
or  Cabinet,  consisting  of  fourteen  members, 
who  are  selected  from  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  A  ministry  remains  in  office  only 
so  long  as  it  receives  the  support  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  Parliament. 

4.  The  Senate  or  Upper  House  consists  of  78 
Senators,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral on  the  advice  of  his  ministers.  They  retain  their 
positions  so  long  as  they  possess  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations— ^virtually  for  life. 

5.  The  House  of  Commons  or  Lower  Houre 

has  206  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  people  of  tlie 
different  provinces  every  fifth  year.  The  election  mav 
be  neici  at  other  times :  when  a  ministry  is  defeated, 
or  appeals  to  the  country  for  confirmation  of  a  certain 

I 
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6.  Each  province  has  its  own  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  its  own  Legislature  for  deciding  local  questions. 

STUDENTS'  BEVIEW  OUTLINE. 

1.  Ex.     All  n.  of  U.  S.,  but  A.   and  N.     3^  m.     Pop. 

4-5  m. 

2.  Prov.   &  Cap.    K-S.,  H.  ;   P.-E.-L,  C. ;  K.-B.,  F. ; 

Q,Q.;0.,  T.;M.,  W.;  B.-C;  V.;  K.  &  N.-W.  T. 

3.  Gov.  1,   C.   of  U.-K.;2,  ruler  G.-G.:  3,   M.  14 ;  4, 

Paii't— (S.  78  and  C.  20G.) 

BEVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Give  the  geographical  position  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

2.  How  many  square  miles  does  it  contain  ? 

3.  Name  its  seven  provinces  and  their  capitals. 

4.  By  whom  is  the  Governor-General  appointed  ? 

5.  How  are  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  constituted  ? 
0.  How  many  mei)  hers  aro  there  in  each  house  1 


SECOND    EXERCISE. 

o 

:    We  will  next  divide  the  history  of  Canada  into  four 

periods : 

1.  Indian,  3.  French, 

2.  Discovery,  4.  English. 
t.  Indian.     AlgonquinSy  ITurons,  Iroquois. 

2.  Discovery.     looi  A.D.  to  1534 — 533  years. 

1.  Norsemen.  .\oo\ — Erickson. 

2.  English. .  . .  1497— y<?//«  and  Sehastian  Cahot. 

3.  Portuguese.     1500 — Gaspard  Co7'tereal. 

4.  French.  .1^2^ — Verazzani\  ^^Z\— Jacques  Cartier. 

3.  French.     1535  to  1763—228  years. 

1.  Exploration  and  settlement,  1535  to  1663 128 

years. 

2.  Royal  Government,  1663  to  1763 — 100  years. 

4.  English.     1763  to  i^resent 
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The  dividing  lines  of  this  period  are  : 

1.  Separation  of  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  from 
Lower  Canada^  i79i' 

2.  Union  of  Upper  2in6.  Loiver  Canada^  (Quebec,) 
1841. 

3.  Confederation^  1867. 

STUDENTS'  REVIEW  OUTLINE, 

4.  Per.  I.,  D.,  F.,E. 

Iki>.  a.,  H.  ,  I. 

Dis.  N%  E. ,  1001 :  Enq,,  J.  and  S.  C. ,  1407 ;  Tew ,  C. , 

1500 ;  Fr.,   V.,  1524  ;  J.  C. ,  1534. 
Fr.  1535  to  1763—22.8  ;  1,  Ex.  and  Set. ,  1535  to  1GG3— 

128  ;  2,  B.  (?.,  1663  to  1763— IOC. 
Eno.  1,  Sep.  of  U.  a,  1791;  2,  Uvi.  of  U,  and  L.  C, 

1841;3,  Co>i..  1867. 

EBVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

Name  tlie  fouv pericds  into  which  the  history  of  Canada 
is  divided. 

2.  Name  the  three  Indian  tribes  that  inhabited  Canada. 

3.  Give  the  names  of  the  four  countrits  connected  with 
the  discovery  of  Canada  ,  the  names  of  the  leading  discov- 
ersrs, and  the  dates  of  their  discoveries. 

4.  How  long  did  the  French  period  continue  ? 
(a.)  Exploration  and  settlement  1 

(h.)  Royal  Government  ? 

5.  When  did  the  British  obtain  possession  of  Canada  ? 

6.  Give  the  date  of  the  nrdon  of  Upper  and  Lotvtr 
Canada,  and  of  Confederaiion. 


THIRD  EXERCISE. 

o 

Sketch  of  the  events  preceding  the  Frencn  period  : 

ist  Period.  Indian  Tribes. — Linle  need  be 
said  of  those.  Canada  was  occupied  originally  by 
three  tribes  :    Algonquins,  Hurons,  Iroquois. 

The  Algonquin  race  occupied  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brnnswick,  Northern  Quebec,  and  portions  of  the 
North-west-Territory. 

The  Hurons  resided  mainly  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  the  western  part  of  Quebec. 

The  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nation  Indians^  lived  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  chiefly  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

2d  Period.     Discovery. 
I.  Norsemen. — Leif  Erickson  sailed  from  Iceland 
in  I  CO  I  as  far  south  as  Ne-w  England^  and  named 
Newfoundland  Helluoland — "the  land  of  broad  stones" 
— and  Nova  Scotia  Marhland—^'-\\\Q.  land  of  woods." 
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2.  English. — Stirred  to  action  by  the  reported 
success  of  Columbus,  Henry  VII.  of  England,  desiring 
to  make  good  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  his  refusal 
to  accept  the  offer  of  that  great  navigator,  commissioned 
John  Cabot  to  go  on  l  voyage  of  discovery  toward 
the  mysterious  West,  in  search  of  "  islands  and  coun- 
tries, either  of  Gentiles  or  Infidels,  which  had  hitherto 
been  unknown  to  all  Christian  people ;  and  to  take 
possession  of  them,  and  to  set  up  his  standard  in  the 

same."  In  1497  he  discovered  Labrador^  Newfound- 
land^ Prince  Edward  Island^  and  Nova  Scotia.  His 
son  Sebastian  Cabot  returned  to  America  in  1498, 

and  sailed  along  the  coast  from  Labrador  to  Florida, 

3.  Portuguese. — Gaspard  Cortoreal  in  1500 
sailed  along  the  coast  from  Newfoundlandio  Greenland. 
He  returned  next  year  but  lost  hi':  life 

4.  French. — The  French  deserve  the  honor  of 
being  the  real  discoverers  of  Canada.  By  them  it  was 
first  explored  and  settled.  In  1524  Verazzani  was 
sent  out  by  the  King  of  France.  In  the  name  of  his 
king  he  took  possession  of  the  country  from  Carolina 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  under  the  name  of  New 
France. 

Ten  years  later  came  Jacques  Cartier,  who  in 
1535  (second  voyage)  proceeded  up  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  J  and  visited  the  Indian  villages  of  Stadacona^ 
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(Quebec,)  and  Hochelaga^  (Montreal.) 

Cartier  made  two  other  voyages  to  Canada,   but 
added  nothing  to  his  former  discoveries. 

STUDFNTS'  BEVIEW  OUTLINE. 

I  Per.  I.     A.,  H.,  I.  ;  A.  in  N.-S.,  K-B.,  Q.  and  K- 

w.  ;  H.  in  O.  and  Q.  ;  I.,  s.  of  St.  L. 
11.  Per.  Dis.  1.,  N.  L.-E.,  1001.,  N.  and  K-S.  :  2,  E. 

J.  and  S.  C,  1497-8,  L.,  N.,  P.-E.-I. ,  and  N.-S.  ;  3 

P.  G.-C,  1500,  from  G.  to  St.-L.  ;  4.  F.  V.  1524,  0. 

to  St.  L  ,  N.  F. ;  J.  C.  1534-5,  S.  (Q.)  and  H.  (M.) 

BEVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Name  the  three  tribes  of  Indians  found  in  Canada, 
and  ihii  portions  of  country  respectively  occui^ied  by  them. 

2.  What  portions  of  Canada  were  sighted  by  Erickson  '/ 

3.  What  English  king  sent  Cahot  to  America,  and  which 
parts  did  he"  visit  ? 

4.  Where  uid  Cortereal  come  from  ? 

5.  Name  the  two  great  French  discoverers  of  Canada. 
(i.  How  far  did  Cartier  penetrate  into  the  country  'i 
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FOURTH  EXERCISE. 

o 

Leading  events  connected  with  the  French  Per- 
iod. 

I.  Exploration  and  Settlement  : 

For  a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  Canada  by 
Jaques  Cartier,  the  French  tried  to  secure  a  foothold 
in  the  new  country.  The  attempt  proved  to  be  a  com- 
plete failure,  however,  and  for  over  fifty  years  Can- 
ada was  forgotten  in  the  turmoil  of  civil  and  foreign 
wars  at  home.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Samuel 
Champlain  that  any  successful  attempts  were  made 
at  colonizing  the  country.  The  French  possessions  in 
North  America  were  at  this  time — 

Acadie,   about  equal  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Canada,  (Quebec,)  the  territory  north  and  west  of 
Acadie. 

Champlain  was  connected  with  the  founding  of  the 
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first  to7vn  in  both  these  countries. 

First  town  in  Acadie^  Port  Royal,  1604. 

First  town  in  Canada^  Quebec,  1608. 

Quebec  was  founded  on  the  site  of  Donnacona's 
Indian  village  Stadacona,  although  Champlain  found 
no  Indians  there  or  at  Hochelaga.  For  over  twenty 
years  Champlain  was  indefatigable  in  exploring  the 
new  country,  to  whose  interests  he  decided  to  devote 
all  his  powers.  He  traveled  over  most  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and  went  southward  as  far  as  the  lake 
which  still  bears  his  name,  and  which  the  Indians  de- 
scribed as  the  "  lake-gate"  to  the  country.  He  com- 
mitted the  grievous  olunder  of  taking  the  part  of  the 
Hurons  in  a  struggle  with  the  Iroquois^  and  thus  got 
the  permanent  enmity  of  the  latter.  This  in  after 
years  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  the  country. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  were  the  great  explor- 
ers of  the  western  parts  of  Canada.  No  men  could 
follow  any  course  with  more  persistence,  devotion,  and 
self-sacrifice  than  they  exhibited  in  seeking  to  civilize 
the  Indians.  They  were  usually  the  pioneers  of  civi- 
lization. Bancroft  says,  "  Not  a  cape  was  turned,  not 
a  river  was  entered,  but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way."  They 
penetrated  into  the  country  on  both  sides  of  Lakes 
Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior, 
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In  1673  Marquette  reached  and  partly  traversed 
the  Mississippi. 

In  i68i  La  Salle  travelled  through  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin^  and  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  to  its 
mouth.  He  claimed  the  whole  of  the  territory  through 
which  he  passed  for  France,  and  named  it  after  his 
king,  Louisiana,  a  name  which  the  southern  portion 
still  bears. 

The  French  thus  explored  and  claimed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Canada. 

The  population  of  Canada  continued  to  increase 
during  the  French  period,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
perpetual  wars  with  the  Iroquois  and  the  English  col- 
onies. 

The  population  of  Canada,  including  Acadie,  was 
about  90,000  at  the  close  of  the  French  period. 

2.  Changes  in  Government  : 

1.  Viceroyalty  till  1627. 

2.  Ruled  by  the  Hundred  Associates  from  1627 
to  1663. 

3.  Royal  Government  from  1663  to  1763. 
3.  Territorial  Losses  : 

1.  Acadie,  17 13,  (Treaty  of  Utrecht.) 

2.  Canada,  1763,  (Treaty  of  Paris.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Acadie  was  given  up  to  the 
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British  yi^t  fifty  years  after  Royal  Government  was  es- 
tablished, and  Canada  ceded  )\x%\.  fifty  years  later. 

Quebec  was  captured  by  the  British,  under  Sii 
David  Kirk,  in  1629,  and  held  for  three  years, 
when  it  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain 
en  Laye. 

4.  Governors  :  There  were  in  all  3  French  Gov- 
ernors from  1663  till  1763. 

The  first  was  M.  de  Mesey. 

The  last  was  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil. 

The  most  notable  was  Fronterac. 

5.  Wars  :  During  the  greater  portion  of  the  period 
of  French  rule  the  colonists  were  engaged  in  warfare  : 

1.  With  Iroquois  Indians. 

2.  With  English  Colonists. 

Causes  :  These  wars  were  caused  by^- 

1.  Quarrels  concerning  i\\Qfur  trade. 

2.  Inter-colonial  and  ra.ce  Jealousies. 

3.  Wars  between  the  mother  countries. 

4.  Hatred  of  the  Iroijuois  Indians  for  the  French 
and  Huron  Indians. 

I.  The  Indian  Wars. — It  is  only  necessary  to 
remember  concerning  these,  that  the  Iroquois  Indians^ 
who  occupied  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York, 
were  a  constant  source  of  worry  to  the  French.    They 
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were  allied  with  the  English.  Several  French  gover- 
nors invaded  their  territory  in  order  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  a  reverence  for,  and  a  dread  of,  the  French 
power.  Frontenac  alone  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing this  result.  The  Indians  rctalieatd  by  making  de- 
structive raids  into  the  French  territory.  In  1689 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal 
were  massacred  or  taken  prisoners  in  a  single  August 
morning.  This  "brain  blow"  reduced  the  French  to 
great  straits,  and  compelled  them  to  give  up  all  posts 
but  Quebec^  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal.  The  second 
appointment  of  Frontenac  as  governor  saved  the 
colony. 

2.  "King  William's  War."— The  king  of 
Frince  undertook  to  aid  James  II.  of  England  after 
he  had  been  driven  from  his  throne  by  William  III. 
This  war  between  the  mother  countries  gave  the  En- 
glish and  French  Colonists  in  America  the  opportunity 
of  settling  trading  and  territorial  disputes  by 
appeal  to  arms. 

Frontenac  planned  a  bold  scheme  for  driving  the 
British  colonists  out  of  Nezif  England  and  New  York. 
He  was  aided  by  the  Huron  Indians ;  the  British  had 
the  assistance  of  the  Iroquois.  The  French  mere  the 
aggressors.     All  along  the  border  line  they  and  their 
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allied  Indian;-  made  raids  on  the  defenseless  settle- 
ments, destroyed  property,  and  carried  away  the  set- 
tlers as  prisoners,  or  submitted  them  to  the  horrors  of 
Indian  torture.  The  French  had  numerous  priva- 
teers, also,  which  did  much  injury  to  the  English  set- 
tlements along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  colonists  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
undertook  to  be  avenged  for  these  outrages  by  an 
invasion  of  Acadie  and  Canada.  Massachusetts  sent 
an  expedition  under  Sir  William  Phipps  against, 
Acadie,  which  succeeded  in  taking  its  chief  toivn^ 
Port  Royal,  in  1690.  Phipps  then  proceeded  to 
attack  Quebec,  but  was  repulsed  by  Frontenac. 

In  the  West  no  great  successes  were  achieved  by 
either  side.  The  English  sent  a  force  under  a  son  of 
Governor  Winthrop  to  attack  Montreal.  Sickness 
and  other  discouragements  prevented  his  proceeding 
farther  than  Lake  George,  however.  Frontenac  made 
a  triumphal  march  through  the  Iroquois  territory  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  war,  but  with  little  result.  The 
savage  Iroquois  were  less  treacherous  and  less  brutal 
than  their  white  foes,  and  they  had  much  reason  for 
the  threat  that  the  "  French  would  find  peace  only  in 
their  graves." 

The  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  1697,  brouojht  King 
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William's  War  to  a  close,  and  restored  to  each  con- 
tending party  the  territory  lost  during  the  war. 

3.  **  Queen  Anne's  War." — In  1704  the  French 
rjain  began  to  harass  the  English  settlers.  In  that 
year  Deerfield  (Mass.)  was  suddenly  attacked  in 
midwinter,  and  men  and  women,  killed  or  made  captive 
The  town  was  completely  destroyed.  The  same 
course  was  followed  by  the  French  at  Haverhill, 
(N.  H.,)  four  years  later.  The  colonists  appealed  to 
England  for  help,  but  it  was  long  in  coming,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  "War  of  the  Spanish  Succession" 
gave  the  British  troops  enough  to  do  in  Europe.  At 
length  it  came,  however,  and  in  1710  General  Nic- 
holson took  Port  Royal,  the  capital  of  Acadie. 
He  changed  its  name  to  Annapolis,  in  honor  of  his 
queen,  and  planted  on  its  fortress  the  British  standard 
so  firmly  that  it  has  not  since  been  replaced  by  that  of 
any  other  nation. 

In  the  following  year  large  expeditions  were  sent 
against  Quebec  and  Montreal,  led  respectively  by 
Sir  Hovenden  W^alker  and  General  Nicholson. 
Both  were  inisuccess/ul. 

In  1713  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed,  and 
Acadie,  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  English, 
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4.  Pepperell's  Invasion. — In  1743  the  "  JVar 
of  the  Austrian  Succession"  drew  the  nations  of  Europe 
into  conflict.  Since  losing  Acadie  the  French  had 
erected  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world  on 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  This  they  named 
Louisburg,  in  honor  of  their  king.  It  was  an  im- 
portant naval  station,  was  the  key  to  the  St.  Lawrence^ 
and  was  so  situr  ted  that  vessels  could  easily  make 
descents  upon  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  do  great 
injury  to  its  commerce.  In  addition  to  these  annoy- 
ances, an  expedition  was  sent  from  Louisburg  to  attack 
Annapolis.  The  French  were  thus  once  more  the 
first  to  commence  hostilities.  The  people  of  New 
England  determined  to  drive  out  the  troublesome 
French  from  their  stronghold,  so  they  quietly  organ- 
ized an  army  of  three  thousand  Massachusetts  far- 
mers, with  about  a  thousand  others  from  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Hampshire,  under  the  lead  of 
William  Pepperell,  a  Maine  merchant.  The  result 
was  that  Louisburg  was  taken  in  1745,  much  to  the 
joy  of  the  New  Englanders  and  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  French  court.  The  Bostonians  were  much  cha- 
grined, however,  when,  three  years  later,  the  British 
surrendered  Louisburg,  at  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  in  exchange  for  other  terricory. 

5.  The  *' Seven-Year's  War." — This  war  set- 
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tied  the  question  of  English  supremacy  in  North 
America.  The  French  assumed  the  control  of  all  the 
country  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  west  of  the  Alleghaney  Mountains,  and  refused 
to  allow  any  English  traders  in  that  territory.  By 
claiming  too  much  they  lost  all.  The  struggle  began 
in  disputes  concerning  the  right  to  trade  in  the 
Ohio  Valley.  George  Washington  was  sent  to 
protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  French,  but  he  was 
not  even  permitted  to  discuss  the  matter.  The 
French  officer  in  command  of  the  district  simply  said, 
"I  am  here  to  obey  orders.  My  orders  are  to  seize 
every  Englishman  in  the  Ohio  Valle}',  and  I  will  do  it." 

The  English  started  to  build  a  fort  near  the  site  of 
Pittsburg,  (Pa.),  but  they  were  driven  away  by  the 
French,  who  finished  the  fort  and  named  it  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  after  the  governor.  Washington  attempted 
to  establish  himself  at  Fort  Necessity  which  he  built, 
but  on  the  4th  of  July,  1754;,,  h<;  was  driven  from 
his  position,  and  the  French  remained  masters  of  the 
Ohio  Valley. 

In  1755  General  Braddock  was  sent  from  Eng^ 

land  1.0  take  command  of  the  British  forces  in  America, 

After  a  conference  with  the  governors  of  the  various 
colonies  it  v;as  decided  to  attack  the  French  at  four 
points. 
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1.  In  the  Ohio  Valley. 

2.  In  Nova  Scotia,  (for  expulsion.) 

3.  In  the  Lake  Champlain  district. 

4.  At  Niagara. 

1.  Braddock  himself  took  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Ohio,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  while  on  his 
way  to  Fort  Du  Quesne^  and  his  army  nearly  an- 
nihilated. 

2.  The  Acadians  were  expelled  from  Nova 
Scotia  in  1755.  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline"  is  based 
on  this  event. 

"  It  is  much  better  poetry  than  history."  Though 
the  expulsion  of  3000  people  from  their  homes  just 
before  the  winter  season  was  a  severe  retribution,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  English  had  borne 
long  with  these  disloyal  men.  They  refused  to  take 
an  oath  of  complete  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown, 
and  although  frequently  warned,  they  continued  to  aid 
the  French  in  Cape  Breton. 

3.  The  other  two  expeditions  were  fruitless. 

In  1756  the  French  captured  the  British  forts  at 
Oswego,  and  in  1757  they  took  Fort  William 
Henry.  General  Montcalm  was  clearly  master 
of  the  English. 

Seeing  this,Pitt  now  sent  out  sonn  good  generals  to 
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take  command  of  the  British. 

In  1758  the  French  were  attacked  by  three  separate 
forces. 

I  In  the  East^  Amherst  and  Wolfe  secured 
Louisburg,  the  key  to  Canada  from  the  ocean. 

2.  In  the  Wesf^  Fort  Du  Quesne  waii  taken,  and 
named  Fort  Pitt.  This  separated  the  French  on 
the  Mississippi  {xo\\\  those  on  the  St.  Laivnncc. 

3.  In  the  centre  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  drive  the  French  from  the  Lake  Champlain  district. 
Abcrcrombie  was  defeated  at  Ticonderoga. 

In  1759  Wolfe  captured  Quebec.  His  army 
performed  the  remarkable  feat  of  climbing  the  rugged 
precipices  above  the  city  during  the  weary  hours  of  a 
September  night,  while  the  British  fleet  kept  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  engaged  by  a  pretended  attack  from 
below.  In  the  morning  the  French  were  astounded 
to  find  the  English  in  battle  array  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham.  Montcalm,  however,  boldly  advanced 
to  give  them  battle.  His  army  was  speedily  defeated 
by  Wolfe.  Both  commanders  were  mortally  wounded 
during  the  conflict.  They  had  in  their  youth  been 
educated  together  in  the  same  military  academy. 
Wolfe  died  on  the  field.  Montcalm  died  next  morn- 
ing.    Wolfe,  learning  that  the  French  lines  were  giving 
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way  everywhere,  died  with  the  words,  "God  be 
praised !  I  die  in  peace."  Montcahn,on  being  inform- 
ed that  he  could  not  Uve  many  hours,  replied,  "  1  am 
happy  that  I  shall  die  before  the  surrender  of  Quebec." 

Five  days  after  the  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abra 
ham,  Quebec  was  surrendered  to  the  English. 

During  1759  Sir  William  Johnston  captured 
the  fort  at  Niagara,  and  cut  off  completely  the 
French  communication  with  the  Ohio  Valley. 

In  the  same  year  Amherst  gained  possession  of  the 
forts  on  Lake  Champlain. 

In  1760  Montreal  was  taken  by  Generals  Am- 
herst and  Murray,  and  French  rule  practically 
ended  in  America. 

Canada  was  formally  given  to  the  British  at  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1763. 

HTUDENm  REVIEW  OUTLINE, 


2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
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FRENCH  rERiOD. 

1.  EX.  AND  SET,  Ter.=A.  and  C. ;  their  cliief  towns  P. 
— R.,  1G04,  and  Q.,  1C08  ;  founded  by  C.  In  1073 
M.,  and  in  1081  L.-S.  Ex.  and  CI.  tlieM.  Ter.  ;  poiK 
at  close  of  F.  per.  90,000. 
gov't.  1.  V.-K.  till  1027  ;  2.  C.  of  H.-A.  1027  to 
1003  ;  3.  R.  G.  from  1003  to  1703. 

3.  TER.  LOSS    A.  1713,  (T.  of  U.) ;  C.  1703,  (  T.  of  P.) 

4.  GOV.     In  all,  13  ;  iirst,  M.  de  M.  ;  last,  V.  ;  be«t,  F. 

5.  WARS.     Causes  :  1.  F.-T.  ;    2.  I.   and  R.   J.  ;    3.   W 

bet.  M.  C.  ;    4.  Ir.  H. 
1,   hid,  numerous.     M.  deat.  1089  ;  C.  saved  by  F, 
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2.  K.  W.  W.     Sir  W.    Ph.    cnp.  P.  U.  in  A.,  and   was 

rep.  at  Q.  ;  A.  res.  by  T.  of  H.  1697. 

3.  Q.  A.  W.     F.  burned  D.,  (M.,)  and  H.,  (N.  H.)  Gen. 

N.  tookP.  R.,  and  named  it  A.  ;  in  1713  A.,  N., 
andH.-B.-T.  given  to  E.  by  T.  of  U. 

4.  P.  I.  Sir  W.  Pep.  cap.  L.  in  1745 ;  res.  to  F.  in  1748, 

atT.  A.-L.-C. 

5.  7-r.  W.    F.  seized  E.   in  O.  V.  ;  F.-D.-Q.     TJ.  duf. 

and  A'a  driven  from  N.-S.  in  1755  ;  in  175G  F.  cap. 
O.,  and  in  1757,  F.  W.  H.  ;  in  1758  A.  and  W.  cap. 
L.  ;  F.-D.-Q.  cap.  and  named  F.  P.  ;  A.  def.  at  T.  ; 
in  1750  W.  cap.  Q.  ;  and  Sir  W.  J.,  N.  ;  in  1700,  M. 
taken  by  A.  and  M.j  0.  given  formally  to  E.  in  1703, 
by  T.  of  P. 

REVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Who  was  the  great  French  explorer  of  Canada  ? 
2    Give  the  dates  of  the  founding  of  Port  iloyal  and 
Quebec. 

3.  When  was  the  Mississippi  explored  by  La  Salle  1 

4.  What  was  the  population  of  Canada  and  Acadie  at  the 
close  of  the  French  period  ? 

5.  State  the  changes  in  government  during  the  French 
jDeriod. 

0.  When  did  Ac.adio  become  an  English  colony  ? 

7.  Name  the  first,  last,  and  best  governor  during  the 
Frencli  period. 

8.  Briefly  sketch  the  Indian   Wars  of  the  French  per- 
iod. 

9.  Name  the  four  great  colonial  ivars  of  this  period. 

10.  State  their  causes,  their  leading  cve7its,    and  their 
results. 
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FIFTH   EXERCISE. 

o — ■ — 

Events  of  British  rule  prior  to  1791. 
I.  Wars.     There  were  two  important  wars  during 
this  period  '■ 

1.  Pontine^ s  War, 

2.  The  Revolutionary   War. 

I.  Pontiads  War.  The  Indian  aUies  of  the  French 
were  unwilUng  to  submit  to  the  British,  and  Pontiac, 
a  remarkably  clever  and  statesman-like  chief,  organ- 
ized a  plot  for  the  extermination  of  the  English.  He 
planned  a  wide  scheme  of  attack,  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  several  forts  and  doing  much  harm  on  the 
western  and  south-western  borders  of  Canada.  He 
besieged  Detroit  for  fifteen  months  without  success 
It  was  during  this  war  that  Michilimackinac  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians  while  playing  a  game  of  La 
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Crosse  ostensibly  for  the  amusement  of  the  whites. 
The  ball  was  thrown  during  the  game  within  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  and  the  red  players  rushed  in  after  it  and 
took  possession  of  the  fort. 

2.  The  Revolutionary  War.  When  the  American 
colonists  revolted  they  tried  hard  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Canadians.  Failing  in  this  they  sent 
an  army  to  take  possession  of  Canada.  It  was  com- 
manded by  General  Montgomery,  and  Colonels 
Arnold  and  Allen.  The  expedition  failed.  Mont- 
gomery was  killed  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Quebec, 
and  Allen  and  his  army  made  prisoners  at  Montreal. 

2.  Constitutional  Growth.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter  for  the  British  to  decide  how  best  to  govern 
Canada.  The  population  were  almost  entirely  French, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  be  ruled  by  a  kind  of 
military  and  religious  despotism.  They  had  been  al- 
lowed no  voice  in  the  formation  of  their  laws.  The 
Custom  of  Paris  had  prevailed  in  Canadi.  From 
1760  to  1764  the  country  was  governed  by  military 
rule.  Then  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  George 
III.  substituted  English  Law  for  the  Custom  of 
Paris.  This  caused  much  annoyance  to  the  French 
settlers.  The  British  laws  relating  to  the  tenure  of 
land  and  trial  by  jury  they  specially  disliked.     Roman 
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Catholics  were  also  excluded  from  offices  of  state,  as 
they  were  in  England  for  about  sixty  years  later.  Af- 
ter careful  consideration  the  Quebec  Act  was  passed 
in  1774  by  the  British  Parliament.  This  removed  the 
disabilities  from  Roman  Catholics,  and  restored  tlic 
French  civil  laws,  retaining  the  English  law  in  Crim- 
inal cases.  It  also  gave  an  appointed  Council  to  ad- 
vise the  governor.  The  Quebec  Act  gave  unbounded 
satisfaction  to  the  French  population  in  Canada,  and 
fixed  their  adherence  to  the  British  throne  so  firmly, 
that  they  could  not  be  moved  by  the  most  persuasive 
arguments  of  the  American  colonists,  who  revolted 
from  British  rule  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  was 
passed. 

The  British  settlers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Quebec  Act.  They  desired  a  better 
administration  of  justice,  and  they  claimed  an  elective 
parliament.  The  result  of  their  agitations  was  the 
passage  in  1791  of  the  Constitutional  Act.  This 
divided  Canada  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
It  granted  to  each  province  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
an  appointed  Council,  and  gave  the  right  of  electing 
an  Assembly. 

3.  Progress.  The  popitlation  increased  rapidly 
during  this  period,  and  amounted  to  150,000  at  the 
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close,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  most  noted 
settlers  were  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  who 
had  to  leave  their  homes  in  the  revolted  colonies  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  on  account  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  British  Empire.  About  20,000  settled  in  what 
is  now  New  Brunswick,  and  10,000  found  homes  in 
Ontario.  The  British  Parliament  granted  a  large  sum 
to  indemnify  them  for  their  losses,  besides  giving  them 
grants  of  land  in  Canada. 

Prince  Edward  Island  was  organized  as  a  sep- 
arate province  in  1770,  and  New  Brunswick  in 
1784. 

The  Quebec  Gazette,  the  first  Canadian  news- 
paper, was  issued  in  1764. 

King's  College,  the  oldest  in  the  Dominion,  was 
founded  in  1789,  in  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 
STUDENTS'  BEVIEW  OUTLINE, 

Be.  rule  before  1791. 

1.  Wars.  Pont,  and  Rev.  P.  took  several  forts, 
failed  to  take  D.  2.  Rev.  Am.  in  v.  Can.  M. ,  Ar. ,  and 
Al.  ;  M.  killed  at  Q.     Al.  pris.  at  M. 

'/;.  Cons.  Gr.  1.  MU.  Gov.  1760  to  1764  ;  Boy.  Proc.  of 
Geo.  III.,  1764  to  1774  ;  Queh.  A.  1774  to  1791. 

3.  Prog.  1.  Pop.  150,000  in  U.  and  L.-C.  30,000 
U.-E.-L.;  2.  P.-E.-I.  organ.  1770  and  N.-B.  in  1784;  3. 
1st.  N.-p;,  the  Q.  G.  in  1764 ;  1st.  coll.  W.  in  K-S.  1789. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Name  the  wars  in  Canada  between  1760  and  1791. 

2.  Briefly  sketch  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  Ameri- 
cans during  the  Revolutionary  War^ 
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3.  Naino  the  tlirco  clmngcs  in  conditution  which  took 
place  (luring  this  period. 

4.  What  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Quebec  u4c^.,  and  what 
were  its  most  important  providons. 

5.  Who  were  the  United  l!Jm2)ire  Loijalhts  ? 

(>.  What  brought  about  the  passage  of  the  Constitutional 
Adf 

7.  When  was  the  firpt  newspaper  issued  in  Canada? 

8.  When  and  where  was  the  first  collcje  founded   in 
Canada  i 
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SIXTH  EXERCISE. 

o 

History   from  the  Separation    in   1791  till    the 
Union  in  1841. 

I.  Wars.     Foreign^  **  War  of  1812." 

Civile  Rebellion,  1837. 
I.  "  War  of  iSi'j."  This  was  caused  by  the 
British  government  making  strenuous  efforts  to  check- 
mate Napoleon  in  his  weak  attempt  to  blockade  En- 
glish ports.  They  passed  an  "  Order  in  Council  " 
prohibiting  all  foreign  vessels  from  trading  with  the 
French,  on  penalty  of  seizure.  They  also  claimed  the 
"  Right  of  Search,"  in  order  to  examine  any  foreign 
vessels  with  a  view  of  finding  deserters.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Congress  urged  strongly  for  war.  The 
New  England  States  strongly  objected,  and 
held  that  the  war  was  a  "rash,  unwise,  and  inexpedient 
measure."     A  convention  from  different  parts  of  New 
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York  State  declared  the  invasion  of  Canada  to  be 
"  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  federal  compact." 
Flags  in  Boston  harbor  were  hung  at  "  half-mast "  in 
token  of  sorrow  at  the  declaration  of  war.  Many 
Americans  expected  that  Canada  would  be  glad  of  as- 
sistance in  "  breaking  from  British  bonds,"  and  it  was 
known  that  England  was  taxed  to  her  utmost  limit  by 
the  struggle  with  Napoleon.  However,  the  Canadians, 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  hastened  to  resist 
invasion  in  the  most  loyal  manner. 

Events  of  1812.  The  Americans  invaded  Can- 
ada at  three  points  :  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  by  way 
of  Lake  Champlain.  All  three  attempts  proved 
lailures.  In  the  IVes^  General  Brock  captured  fort 
Mackinac,  drove  General  Hull  out  of  Canada,  and 
forced  him  to  surrender  at  Detroit.  In  the  anfre 
the  Americans  were  defeated  at  Queenston  Heights. 
The  brave  Brock  was  killed  at  this  battle.  In  the 
Easf  the  invading  army  retired  after  a  slight  skirmish 
near  Rouse's  Point.  On  the  ocean  the  American 
ships  Constitution  and  United  States  captured 
three  British  vessels. 


Events  of  1813.  The  general  plan  of  invasion  in 
this  year  was  similar  to  that  of  181 2.  In  the  l^Vesf 
General     Proctor    defeated    the    Americans    at 
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Frenchtown,  but  he  and  the  celebrated  chief  Te- 
cumseh  were  afterwards  defeated  at  Moravian 
Town  by  General  Harrison.  In  the  centre  the 
Americans  captured  Forts  York  (Toronto)  and 
George,  but  were  defeated  at  Stoney  Creek,  near 
Hamilton,  and  Beaver  Dams,  near  Thorold.  In 
the  East  two  strong  armies  intended  to  attack  Mon- 
treal, one  by  way  of  the  ^7,  Laivrence^  the  other  from 
Lake  Chaniplaiu.  Both  were  defeated  by  forces 
scarcely  a  tithe  of  their  number,  the  former  at  Chrys- 
ler's Farm,  and  the  latter  at  Chateauguay.  On 
the  Ocean  the  British  had  the  advantage,  the  most 
notable  event  being  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake 
by  the  Shan?w?t^  near  Boston.  The  Americans  were 
victorious  on  Lake  Erie  under  Commodore  Perry. 

Events  in  1814.  Notwithstanding  the  reverses  of 
1 813  the  Americans  continued  the  war.  The  first  in- 
vasion was  made  in  the  direction  of  Montreal.  It  was 
repulsed,  however  by  a  small  force  in  La  Colle  Mill. 
In  the  Niagara  district  battles  were  fought  at  Chip- 
pewa and  Lundy's  Lane.  In  the  first  the  Ameri- 
cans were  victorious ;  after  the  latter  they  retreated 
precipitately  to  Fort  Erie. 

Peace  was  declared  at  Ghent  in  1814. 
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BATTLES  OF  THE  "  WAR  OF  l8l2." 


BattUs. 

Dates. 

Won  by 

Mackinac 

1812 

<( 

1813 

u 
It 
n 
l( 

u 

u 

1814 

British. 

(( 
(( 

Americans. 
British. 

u 
u 

u 

Americans. 
British. 

Detroit 

Queenston  Heiglits 

Rouse's  Point 

Frenchtown 

Moravian  Town 

Fort  York 

Fort  Georee 

Stonev  Creek 

Beaver  Dams 

Clirvsler's  Farm 

•7 

Chateauguay 

La  Colle  Mill 

Chippewa 

Lundy's  Lane 

2.  The  Rebellion  of  1837.  For  several  years  an 
agitation  had  been  going  on  both  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  in  favor  of  Responsible  Government. 
The  leaders  in  this  needed  reform  were  William 
Lyon  M'Kenzie,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  Louis 
Papineau,  m  Lower  Canada.  Failing  to  secure 
their  ends  by  appeal  to  the  British  Parliament  they  de- 
cided to  rebel.  Time  has  proved  their  demands  to 
have  been  reasonable.  M'Kenzie  and  his  friends  had 
special  reason  to  feel  aggrieved  at  his  treatment  by  the 
dominant  Family  Compact,  but  even  in  his  case 
it  was  neither  right  nor  prudent  to  substitute  rebellion 
for  constitutional  effort.     Both  leaders,  but  especially 
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Papineau,  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  Republic. 
Both  attempts  to  overthrow  the  British  power  were 
hastily  made,  and  both  were  total  failures.  The  lea- 
ders fled  to  the  United  States.  For  about  a  year 
bands  of  sympathizing  Americans  hovered  about  the 
frontier  of  Canada.  The  largest  of  these  occupied 
Navy  Island^  in  the  Niagara  River.  There  M'Kenzie 
was  proclaimed  "  President  of  Canada,"  and  from  his 
head-quarters  he  issued  manifestoes,  one  of  which 
offered  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  the  Governor  of 
Canada.  The  most  exciting  incident  in  connection 
with  this  absurd  movement  was  the  burning  of  the 
Caroline,  a  steamer  employed  in  bringing  provisions 
to  Navy  Island  from  the  American  shore.  A  few  ad- 
venturous Canadians  seized  her  and,  setting  her  on 
fire  in  mid-river,  allowed  her  to  float  over  the  falls. 
On  the  whole  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  even  a  few 
good  men  voluntarily  associated  the  idea  of  rebellion 
with  that  of  reform. 

Boundary  Disputes,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  line  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  caused 
imminent  danger  of  war  during  this  period.  They 
were  finally  settled  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty. 

2.  Constitutional  Growth.  This  period  of  fifty 
years  may  be  briefly  described  as  that  of  the  rise,  rule, 
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and  downfall  of  the  Family  Compact,  and  the 
struggle  for  Responsible  Government.  The 
Constitutional  Act  of  1791  left  the  appointment  of  the 
Cabinet  or  Ministry  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 
Its  members  were  quite  irresponsible  to  the  people. 
This  controlled  the  elected  Assembly,  so  that  in  reality 
the  people  had  little  to  say  in  the  making  or  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws.  Many  grievous  abuses  grew  out 
of  this  system,  the  most  odious  being  the  formation  of 
the  Family  Compact,  consisting  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  the  irresponsible  Cabinet,  and  their  office- 
holders throughout  the  country.  They  attempted  to 
form  a  privileged,  patrician  class,  and  indignantly  re- 
sented the  demands  of  the  people  for  reforms  and 
equal  rights.  The  struggle  between  the  elected  and 
and  appointed  legislators  ^cd  to  the  Rebellion  in 
1837,  ^'^^  brought  about  the  passage  of  the  Union 
Act  which  came  into  force  in  1841. 


3.  Progress.  The /^/2^/rt//<?;/ of  Upper  and  Lowe^ 
Canada  increased  from  150,000,  to  1,156,000,  an  in- 
crease of  over  a  million.  Public  schools  were  estab- 
ished  by  law  in  Upper  Canada^  New  Brunswick^  and 
Nova  Scotia,  Several  colleges  were  founded  ;  newspa- 
pers multiplied ;  a  number  of  banks  were  opened ; 
manufactures  increased,  regular  lines  of  steamers  were 
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established,  and  the  country  opened  up  by  leading 
roads.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  Upper  Canada  in 
1793,  and  declared  to  be  illegal  in  Lower  Canada  in 
180^. 

Toronto^  under  the  name  of  York,  became  the 
Capital  of  Upper  Canada  in  17^,6,  as  it  was  held  that 
Newark  (Niagara)  was  too  near  the  American  frontier. 

STUDENTS'  BEVIEIV  OUTLINE, 

From  1791  to  1841— fifty  years. 

1.  Wars.  1.  For.  '^1812."  2.  Reb.  1837.  Ev.  of 
1812;  Am.  def.  at  Mac,  Det,  Q.-IL,  and  E.-F.  On 
ocean,  Am.  vie.  Cons,  and  U.S.  Ev.  of  1813  ;  Am.  def. 
iitFr.,  S.-C,  B.-D.j  C.-F.,  and  C7».,  also  Clies.  and  Shan.  ; 
Am.  vie.  at  Mor.-T.,  Y.,  ai^  Y.-G.,  also  on  L.  E.  Ev.  of 
1814;  Am.  def.  at  L.-C.,  M..  and  L.-L. ;  Am.  vie.  at 
Cli.  Reb.  of  1837.  M.  in  U.-C.,  and  P.  in  L.-C,  both 
def. 

2.  Cons.  Gr.  Strug,  for  Ees,  Gov.  led  to  Un.  Ac.  of 
1841. 

3.  Prog.  Pop,  incr.  over  a  mil.  ;  Pah.  Sch.  est.  by  law 
ill  U.  -C. ,  N.  -B. ,  and  N.  -S. ,  col.  neivs. ,  ban. ,  steam. ,  and 
roads ;  si.  ab.  in  U.  -C. ,  in  1793,  dec.  ill.  in  L.  -C.  in  1803. 
Tor.y  cap  of  U.-C.  in  1796. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

L  What  led  to  the  war  of  1812  V 

2.  Sketch  the  events  of  1812,  1813,  and  1814. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  Famihi  Compact  'i 

4.  What  led  to  the  Bebellion  of  1837  ? 

5.  Name  the  leaders  of  the  discontented. 

6.  What  were  the  two  leading  features  of  the  Union 
Hill  » 

7.  Sketch  the  Progress  made  between  1791  and  1841. 

8.  Wilful  did  Toronto  become  capital  of  Upper  Canadiv  1 
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SEVENTH  EXERCISE. 

o 

Events  from  the  l/nwn  till  Conjeacraiion. 

1.  Change  of  Capital.  '^Xx^Actof  Union  came 
into  force  in  1841.  Kingston  \s?i^  ^sX  fust  selected  as 
the  capital.  Montreal  became  the  seat  of  government 
in  1844.  In  1849  it  was  resolved  that  Parliament 
should  meet  alternately  in  Toronto  and  Quebec.  In 
1858  Queen  Victoria  selected  Ottawa  as  tlie  capital, 
and  Parliament  assembled  in  that  city  in  1867,  after 
Confederation. 

2,  Chief  Parliamentary  Acts.  i.  Rebellion 
Losses  Acts.  Two  were  i)assed,  one  for  the  relief  of 
those  loyal  persons  who  suffered  by  the  Rebellion  in 
Upper  Canada^  and  another  for  those  in  Lower  Canada. 
The  latter  gave  such  offence  that,  on  its  receiving  the 
assent  of  ^.ord  Elgin,  the  Governor-General,  the  Par- 
liament Buildings  in  Montreal  were  burned  in 
1849. 
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2.  Secularization  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  1854.  By 
the  Constitution  Act  of  179 1  large  tracts  of  land  were 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the*  clergy  of  the  English 
Church  in  Ontario.  As  the  country  progressed  a 
demand  was  made  that  the  other  denominations  should 
be  allowed  to  share  in  the  benefits  derived  from  ther>e 
lands.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to  sell  them,  and  dis- 
tribute the  money  to  the  different  municipalities  of  the 
province  in  proportion  to  their  population,  to  be  used 
for  local,  secular  purposes.  The  interests  of  the  clergy 
already  in  possession  were  commuted,  and  a  perman- 
ent endowment  allowed  them. 

3.  Abolition  of  Seigniorial  Tenures.  During  the 
French  period  large  districts  in  Quebec  had  been 
granted  to  French  officers  and  others.  In  some  cases 
100,000  acres  were  given  to  a  single  individual.  All 
settlers  in  their  districts  were  compelled  to  give  them  a 
certain  proportion  of  what  they  raised,  and  to  submit 
to  various  laws  of  a  most  vexatious  nature.  This  ad- 
aptation of  the  Feudal  system  may  have  been  suited  for 
the  period  of  its  establishment,  but  it  now  greatly  re- 
tarded the  progress  and  settlement  of  the  country,  so 
it  was  repealed,  and  the  Seigniois  paid  a  sum  settled 
by  a  commission. 

4.  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854.     This    treaty    pro- 
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vidcd  for  the  "  free  interchange  of  the  productfi  of  the 
sea,  the  soil,  the  forest,  and  the  mine,"  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  It  also  allowed  Canadians 
\o  navigate  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Americans  the 
rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  St  John.     It  ceased  In  ii'66. 

5.  British  North  America  Act.  In  1865  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  the  various  provinces  met  in 
Quebec,  and  agreed  upon  a  basis  for  Confederation. 
This  basis  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  and  ratified  by  the  English  Parliament, 
which  passed  the  British  North  America  Act,  uniting 
Uppe?'  and  Loivcr  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Bruns7vicJi.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  was  in- 
augurated y/y/v  1,  1867. 

3.  Riots  and  Raids,  i.  Riots  in  Montreal.  A 
mob,  enraged  b}'  the  passage  of  the  Reheltion  Losses 
Bill,  burned  the  Parliament  Buildings  and  Public 
Documents  in  1849.  In  1853  Gavazzi,  an  Italian 
priest  of  remarkable  power  and  eloquence,  who  had 
been  converted  to  Protestanism,  was  preaching  in  Mon- 
treal, when  a  mob  of  his  former  co-religionists  created  a 
violent  disturbance  on  the  streets.  The  mayor  called 
(Mit  the  military  to  assist  the  civil  authority  in  main- 
taining order,  and  several  persons  were  shot. 

2.  Fenian  Raids.    An  infamous  organization,  whose 
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pretended  object  was  to  secure  the  freedom  of  Ireland, 
was  formed  in  the  United  States,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  was  actually  allowed  to  dnll,  and  in  every  way 
prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  They  crossed  the 
frontier  in  1866,  and  plundered  the  property  of  a  few 
defer  cless  people  in  the  district.  The  whole  country 
was  aroused,  and  volunteers  came  from  i\V  arts  to 
drive  out  the  invaders.  A  couple  of  skirmishes  were 
fought  at  Ridge7vav  and  Fjrt  Erie,  and  the  Fenians 
retired  to  Buffalo  to  avoid  capture.  Demonstrations 
were  made  along  the  St  Lawrence  and  toward  Mon- 
tj-eal.  The  presence  of  armed  representatives  of  the 
British  Lion  they  so  intensely  hated  cooled  the  ardor 
of  the  invaders,  and  they  went  home  in  disgrace. 

4.  Progress.   1l\\q. population  increased  as  follows  : 

1841.        1851.  18C1. 

Upper  Canada 405,000    952,000  1,396,000 

Lower  Canada 691,000    890,000  1,111,000 

Nova  Scotia 331,000 

New  Brunswk'k 252,000 

The  country  also  made  remarkable  advancement  in 
conunerce,  railroads  and  education. 

STUDENTS'  BEVIFAV  OUTLINE. 

From  the  Union  1841,  till  Confederation  1867. 

1.  Ch.  of  Cap.  1.  King.  ;  2.  Mont.  ;  3.  Tor.  and 
Queb. ;  4.  Ot.  1858. 

2.  Ch.  Parl.  Acts.  1.  Reh.  Los.  ;  2.  Sec.  of  CI.  Res.  ; 
3.  Ab.  of  SI.  Ten.  ;  4.  Rec.  Tr.  ;  5  A.  of  B.  N.  A.  i 
Doni.  of  Can.  1867. 
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3.  Riots  and  Raids.   Pt.  Build'gs  Bt.,  1849;  2.  Gav. 
1853  ;  Ten.  Rds. ,  18GG. 

4.  Prog.  Pop.   more  than  doubled  ;  Gr.   Ad.  in  Com. 
li.  Es,  and  Ed. 

REVIEW  QUESTTOXS. 

1.  When  were  the  Houses  of  Parliament  burned  ? 

2.  What  led  to  their  burning  ? 

3.  Name  the  chief  parliamentarj'  Adu  r »f  this  period. 

4.  Explahi  the  objects  of  the  Clergy  Jiesenes  Bill  and 
the  Seifinlorial  Tenure  Act. 

5.  When  was  the  Domineon  oj.'  Canada  inaugurated  ? 

0.  How  long  did  the  Beciiyrocity  Treaty  remain  in  force  ? 
7.  Sketch  briefly  the  Fenian  Baids. 
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From  Confederation  to  the  present  time. 

The  first  years  of  the  Dominion  have  been  busy,  and 
marked  by  a  steady  progress  which  has  erected  few 
prominent  historical  landmarks. 

1.  Territorial  Extension.  The  Dominion  of 
.Canada,  as  constituted  by  the  British  North  America 
Act,  included  Ontario^  Quebec^  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  Manitoba  was  organized  in  1870,  British 
Columbia  was  admitted  in  187 1,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  m  1873. 

2,  Parliamentary  Acts.  Two  dcst.Tve  special 
attention :  The  Washington  Treaty,  and  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Scheme. 

I.  The  Washington  Treaty,  This  was  framed  by  a 
Joint  High  Commission  of  representatives  from  the 
British  Empire^  United  States  and  Ca?iada,     Several 
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vexed  questions  were  settled  by  the  Treaty ;  among 
others  the  Alabama  Claims^  the  Fishery  Disputes^  the 
Sanjtian  and  Alaska  Boundary  Lines  were  settled  or 
referred  to  arbitration.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
Canadian  Parliament  in  187 1. 

2.  The  Pacific  Railroad  Scheme.  This  was  intro- 
duced in  1873  in  order  to  keep  faith  with  British 
Columbia.  The  building  of  a  railroad  to  connect  the 
Pacific  Slope  with  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  was  one  of 
the  stipulations  made  at  the  time  British  Columbia 
entered  the  Dominion.  When  completed  it  will  be 
the  greatest  public  work  of  the  Dominion. 

3.  Disturbances,  i.  Red  River  Rebellion.  In 
1868  the  Canadian  Government  obtained  possession  of 
the  Great  North- west  Territory  from  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  The  French  half-breed  population  of 
the  district  determined  to  resist  all  attempts  to  esta- 
blish a  regular  system  of  government  in  the  territory 
in  connection  with  the  Dominion.  Led  by  one  of 
their  number,  Louis  Riel,  they  formed  a  provisional 
government,  and  refused  to  allow  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernor to  enter.  Loyal  citizens  objected  to  their  course, 
and  one  who  refused  to  submit  to  them  was  seized  and 
shot,  aftes  a  "mock  trial  by  a  rebel  court-martial." 
Sir  Garnet  Wolscley  led  an  armv  of  Canadian  volun- 
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teers  llirougb  the  wildernees  between  Ontario  and 
Manitoba,  but  found  no  Rial  there  on  his  arrival.  He 
took  peaceable  possession  oi  Fort  Garry ^  and  Cana- 
dian authority  was  established. 

2.  Second  Fenian  Raid.  In  1870  the  Fenians  again 
congregated  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  intending  to 
move  on  Montreal.  A  few  farmers  in  the  district 
quietly  waited  for  them,  and  immediately  on  their 
crossing  the  border  line,  saluted  them  with  a  volley 
from  their  rifles.  The  invasion  was  ended.  Loud  had 
been  their  threats,  long  had  been  their  preparation, 
great  was  their  consternation,  and  hurried  their  flight. 
Their  "  valiant  general,"  skulking  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
the  rear,  was  captured  by  a  United  States  Marshal, 
and  the  President  soon  after  issued  an  order  forbidding 
future  invasions  of  a  similar  character. 

4.  Progress.  The  young  Dominion  has  made 
rapid  strides.  Three  additional  provinces  have  been 
added  to  the  four  united  by  the  British  North  America 
Act.  The  great  '^^  North-west  ^^  is  being  rapidly 
opened  up  and  filled  with  a  thrifty  and  enterprising 
people.  The  various  conflicting  interests  of  the  differ- 
ent provinces  have  been  brought  into  harmony,  and 
the  few  causes  of  discontent  which  at  first  existed  in 
some  parts  have  been  removed.    Each  province  is  now 
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thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Dominion,  and  all  sects  and 
parties  are  zealously  working  together  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  and  prosperous  nation  in  connection 
with  the  British  Crown. 

Commercially  Canada  has  attained  a  very  high 
position.  She  ranks  fifth  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  as  a  maritime  power.  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  says  : 
*'  To-day  Canada  is  a  competitor  with  the  United  States 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  South  America  ; 
and,  in  case  of  certain  articles,  in  those  of  Great  Britain 
herself  The  interchange  of  traffic,  which  from  1820 
to  1866  was  largely  in  favor  o{  the  United  States,  un- 
derwent so  great  an  alteration  from  1866  to  1873  as  to 
show  a  balance  against  the  United  States  and  in  favor 
of  Canada  of  $51,875,000." 

The  Intercolonial  Railroad  has  been  completed,  and 
thus  winter  communication  directly  established  between 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 
The  future  of  Canada  is  full  of  hope.  With  her  large 
territory,  her  free  institutions,  her  unsuspassed  system 
of  education,  her  firm  devotion  to  morality  and  .religion, 
the  young  Dominion  gives  promise  of  a  vigorous,  a 
progressive,  and  a  noble  manhood. 

5.  Governors  since  Confederation.  Lord 
Monk  was  governor  when  the  Dominion   was  inaug- 
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urated  He  was  succeeded  in  1S6S  by  Sir  John 
Young.  In  1872  Lord  DufFerin  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Queen.  During  the  seven  years  he 
spent  in  Canada  he  did  more  to  cement  the  bonds 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  foremost  colony 
than  any  man  who  had  preceded  him.  All  parties, 
nationalities  and  creeds  in  the  Dominion  deeply  re- 
gretted his  departure,  and  their  regret  would  have 
deepened  into  mourning  but  for  the  cheering  fact  that 
he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
and  his  royal  wife  The  Princess  Louise.  The 
welcome  given  to  the  Governor-General  and  Her 
Royal  Highness  was  the  most  united  and  enthusiastic 
effort  ever  made  by  the  Canadian  people.  The  in- 
terest which  they  have  taken  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  Dominion  proves  that  they  are 
worthy  of  the  truest  loyalty  of  any  people.  The  Queen 
will  ever  be  more  warmly  loved  by  her  Canadian  sub- 
jects, on  account  of  the  true  womanliness,  the  broad 
culture,  and  the  Christian  character  of  her  daughter. 

GOD  BLESS  THE  DOMINION  I 
GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN  ! 

STUDEJSm    BEVIEW   OUTLINE. 

Period  since  Confederation. 

1.  Ter.  EiT.     M.  1870;  B.-C.  1871 ;  RE. -I.  1873, 

2.  Paklt.  Acts.     1.  W.  T. ;  2.  P.  11. -R.  a 
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of  L.  ^''''''    ^'  ^^'  ^^'  '  ^'  ^^'  ^'  ^'  '  ^'  ^^'  »•  ;  4.  M. 
BEVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

Hw!'ttP'''®  *^®  ^•''"'^^  ""!  *1'®  *^''®®  provinces  admitted  to 
the/lXer  '"''"  ^^"^^deration,  and  the  dates  at  which 

2.  State  the  questions  settled  by  the  Washington  Treaty 

3.  What  Jed  to  the  Red  River  RebelHon  ?  '^' 

4.  What  IS  the  maHtime  rank  of  Canada  ? 

r».  Name  the  governors  of  Canada  since  Confederation 


NINTH  EXERCISE. 
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Skctch  of  Constitutional  Growth. 

During  the  French  period  the  laws  of  France  pre- 
vailed in  Canada. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  changes  and 
advances  made  under  the  British  : 

1.  Military  Government,  1760  to  1764. 

2.  Government  by  English  Law,  176410  1774. 

3.  Government  under  the  Quebec  Act,  1774  to 
1791. 

4.  Government  under  the  Constitutional  Act, 
1791  to  1841. 

5.  Government  under  the  Union  Act,   1841  to 
1867. 
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6.  Government  under  the  British  North  Am- 
erica Act,  1867 — present. 

1.  Military  Government,  17 60- 17 64.  During 
most  of  this  period  Canada  was  an  English  province 
only  by  right  of  conquest,  so  that  French  laws  were 
administered  by  Gen.  Murray,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  forces. 

2.  Government  under  English  Law,  1764- 
1774.  When  the  king  of  England  assumed  possession 
of  Canada  formally,  he  appointed  a  Governor  and 
Council  to  administer  English  laws  in  it.  The  people 
had  nothing  to  do  with  framing  or  amending  these 
laws.  Their  duty  was  merely  to  submit  to  them.  The 
enforcement  of  English  laws  on  a  French  population 
naturally  caused  much  irritation.  Some  remedy  had 
to  be  provided,  and  after  securing  careful  reports,  the 
British  Parliament  generously  passed  the  Quebec  Act. 

3.  Government  under  the  Quebec  Act,  1774- 
1791.  This  substituted  French  for  English  law,  in  all 
but  criminal  cases,  and  removed  the  prohibitions 
against  the  holding  of  State  offices  by  Roman  Catholics. 
It  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  French,  and  equal 
dissatisfaction  to  most  of  the  English  in  Canada.  The 
number  of  the  latter  was  soon  augmented  by  the  com- 
ing of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.     The  agitations  of 
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the  British  settlers  for  a  change  led  to  the  passage  of 
the  Constitutional  Act, 

4.  Government  under  the  Constitutional 
Act,  1791-1841.  This  act  divided  Quebec  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  for  the  English  and  French  respect- 
ively, and  recognized  to  a  certain  extent  the  right  of 
self-government.  Each  province  had  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  an  Assembly. 
The  Governor  appointed  the  Council,  the  people 
elected  the  Assembly.  No  Act  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liaments became  law  until  it  received  the  approval  of 
the  king  of  England.  Of  course  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and  the  appointed  Council  were  the  disallowing 
parties  in  reality.  They  had  it  in  their  power  to 
neutralize  the  decisions  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  This  gave  rise  to  serious  abuses,  and  a  large 
section  of  the  people  in  both  provinces  strongly  op- 
posed the  exercise  of  controlling  power  by  irrespon- 
sible advisers  of  the  crown.  The  struggle  for  Respon- 
sible Government  led  to  rebellion  in  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  brought  about  the  union  of 
the  provinces.  The  British  Government  sent  out 
Lord  Durham  as  Governor-General  and  Lord  High 
Commissioner  in  1838,  to  enquire  into  the  condition 
of  afi'airs  in  Canada.     He  did  not  remain  long  in  the 
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country,  but  his  report  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
recommended  the  confederation  of  the  provinces,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  responsible  govern- 
ment. This  report  led  to  the  Union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  in  1841. 

5.  Government  under  the  Union  Act.  This 
lasted  26  years,  fiom  1841  to  1867.  The  Union  Act 
granted  the  advantages  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment. The  advisers  of  the  Crown  must  now  have 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  Race  jealousies,  however,  and  other  local 
causes,  ultimately  rendered  the  harmonious  working 
of  the  two  provinces  impossible,  so  the  wider  scheme 
of  Confederation  was  brought  about. 

6.  Government  under  the  British  North 
America  Act.  This  came  into  force  on  Dominion 
Day,  July  i,  1867,  and  continues  in  force  until  the 
present  time.  It  gave  a  Governor-General  and  Par- 
liament for  the  Dominion,  and  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  local  Legislature  for  each  province.  The  Domi- 
nion Parliament  consists  of  two  Houses ;  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  members  of  the 
former  are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ministry^  those  of  the  latter 
are   elected.     The   Ministry  are  responsible   to   the 
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House  of  Commons,  and  must  have  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  its  members. 

STUDENTS'  REVIEW  OUTLINE. 

Constitutional  Growth. 

1.  Changes.  1.  Mil.  ;  2.  Eng.  Law,  1764 ;  3.  Quebec 
Act,  1774.  ;  4.  Cons.  Act,  1791  ;  5.  Un.  Act,  1841 ;  0. 
Con.,  1867. 

1.  1760-1764.     Mil.  Gov.  Fr.  Law.     Gen.  Mur. 

2.  1764-1774.     Eng.  Law. 

3.  1774-1791.     Queb.  Act ;  Fr.  Law,  except  crim. 

4.  1791-1841.  Cons.  Act,  French  in  L.-C.  and  Eng.  in 
U.-C.  Strug,  for  Res.  Gov. 

5.  1841-1867.  Un.  Act.  Res.  Gov.  Granted.  Race 
Jealousy. 

6.  1867.     Confederation. 
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Summary  of  Important  Treaties  affecting  Canada, 

1.  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  1632.  (A small  town 
near  Paris).  This  restored  Canada  and  Acadie  to  the 
French.  Quebec  had  been  taken  in  1629  by  Sh 
David  Kirk,  after  the  British  and  French  had  con- 
cluded peace.  The  country  was  consequently  restored 
to  the  French. 

2.  Ryswick,  1697,  (near  The  Hague).  This  treaty 
closed  "  King  William's  War,"  and  France  and 
England  mutually  restored  the  American  possessions 
taken  during  the  war. 

3.  Utrecht,  17 13.  (About  20  miles  south-east  of 
Amsterdam).  This  treaty  concluded  "  Queen 
Anne's  War,"  and  by  it  the  English  gained  pos- 
session of  Acadie,  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory. 

4.  Aix  La  Chapelle,    1748.     (In  Rhenish  Prus- 
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sia,  40  miles  south-west  of  Cologne).  Colonel  Pep- 
perell  had  taken  Louisburg  in  1745,  and  by  this 
treaty  it  was  given  back  to  the  French  in  exchange  for 
Madras. 

5.  Paris,  1763.  By  this  important  treaty  Canada, 
Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  islands  in  the  River  and 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  exceptions  St.  Peter  and 
Miquelon,  were  ceded  to  England.  A  second  treaty 
of  Paris  closed  the  American  Revolutionary 
War  in  1783.  By  it  the  boundary  line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  was  fixed. 

6.  Ghent,  1814.  This  terminated  the  "  War  of 
i8i2,"  by  a  mutual  restoration  of  territory  and  mea 

7.  The  Ashburton  Treaty,  1842.  Lord 
Ashburton  representing  England,  and  Daniel 
Webster  representing  the  United  States  were  ap- 
pointed to  settle  the  disputed  boundary  line  between 
New  Brunswick  and  Maine.  They  did  so  in 
1842,  giving  the  United  States  seven  thousand  out  of 
twelve  thousand  acres  of  the  disputed  territory. 

8.  Reciprocity  Treaty,  1854.  This  provided 
for  the  "  free  interchange  of  the  products  of  the  sea, 
the  soil,  the  forest,  and  the  mine,"  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  It  gave  the  Canadians  the 
rij^h),  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Americans 
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the  Rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  John.    Tt  ceased 
in  1866. 

9.  The  Washington  Treaty,  I871.  A  Joint 
High  Commission  representing  Great  Britain^ 
Canada^  and  the  United  States^  met  in  Washington 
and  settlca  ^evquJ  questions  ;  among  others  the  Ala- 
bama Claims^  the  Fishery  Disputes^  and  the  San  Juan 
and  Alaska  Boundary  Lities, 

TABLE  OB'  IMPORTANT  TREATIES. 


Name  op  Treaty. 


Contracting  Par- 
ties. 


1 .  St.  Germain  enJEnglan'    —France. . 
Laye,  1632.. 


2.  Ryswick- 

1697 

3.  Utrecht,  1713. 


4.  Aix  La  Chap- 
pelle,  1748.. 

S.Paris,   1763.. 


6.  Paris,   1783. 


u 


(( 


<{ 


(( 


(( 


(( 


u 
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Eesults. 


OanadaandAcadie 
restored  to  France 


..I Territory  mutual- 
ly restored. 

.,  A cadie,  New- 
foundlaiid  and 
Hudson's  Bay 
Ter.  given  to  Eng- 
land. 

Louisburg  restor'd 
to  France. 

.,; Canada  and  Cape 
Breton  given  to 
England. 


*'  United  States 


Boundary  settled. 
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Namk  of  Trkatv.  Comtu'no  Pakties.         Results 


7.  Ghent,  1814.. 


8.  Ashburton 
Treaty,  1842. 

0.  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  1854. 

10.  Washington 
Treaty,  1871. 


Eiiii- United  States 


(i 


it 


(t 


(( 


t^ 


ti 


Territory  mutual- 
ly restored. 

Maine  Boundary 
settled. 

Free  trade  rela- 
tions. 

Fishery  Claims, 
''Alabama 
Claims,"  an .1  San 
Juan,  and  Alaska 
Boundaries  sot- 
tied. 


;STUDUKTS'  BEVIEW  OUTLINE, 

1.  St.  G.  b.  L.,  10—  ;  A.  &  C.  res.  to  F. 

2.  R.,  16—,  close  of  K.-W.  War. 

3.  U.,  17—,  close  of  Q.  A.  War;  A.  N.-F.  and  H.  B. 
T.  given  to  E. 

4.  A.  L.  C. ,  17 — ,  L.  res.  to  F. 

5.  P.  17—  close  of  S.  Y.  War;  C.  &  C.-B.  ceded  to  E. 

6.  P.  17 — ,  close  of  Rev.  War  ;  bound,  set. 

7.  G.  18—  close  of  -'War  of  1812."    Ter.  mut.  res. 

8.  Ash.,  18 — ,  M.  bound,  set. 

9.  Rec,  18—,  Fr.  tr.  rel. 

10.  Wash.,  18—,  Fish.  CI. ;  Al.  CI. ;  Al.  &  S.  J.  bound, 
set. 

BEVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

When  did  each  of  the  following  treaties  take  place  ? 
Who  were  the  contracting  parties  in  each  case  ?  What 
were  the  chief  stipulations  concerning  Canada? 

1.  St.  Germain  en  Laye  ;  2.  Ryswick  ;  3.  Utrecht ;  4. 
Aix  la  Chappelle  ;  5.  Paris  (1  and  2)  ;  6.  Ghent ;  7.  Ash- 
burton ;  8.   Reciprocity  :  9.^  Washington  ? 


KLEVENTH  EXERCISE. 
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Brief  sketches  of  the  most  distmguished  men  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Canada. 

T,  Period  of  Discovery. 

1.  John  Cabot  was,  Hke  many  •  other  early  navi- 
gators, a  native  of  Venice.  He  resided  at  Bristol  in 
England.  He  was  commissioned  by  Henry  VII,  to 
make  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  1496,  and  discovered 
Newfoundland  in  1497. 

2.  Sebastian  Cabot  was  a  greater  navigator  than 
his  father.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1477.  He 
accompanied  his  father  on  his  first  voyage  and  return- 
ed in  the  following  year.  He  made  extensive  discov- 
eries in  South  America,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  first  detected  the  variation  of  the 
mariner's  compass.     He  died  in  1557. 
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3.  John  Verazzani  was  a  Florentine  who  served 
under  the  king  of  France.  In  the  year  1524  he  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  America  from  Carolina  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

4.  Jacques  Cartier  was  bori'i  at  St.  Malo,  in 
France,  in  1500.  He  made  four  voyages  to  Canada, 
(1534  to  J 541),  and  was  the  first  European  to  sail  up 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

2.  French  Period. 

1.  Samuel  Cham  plain  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  Canada,  For  over  30  years  he  devoted 
his  tireless  energies  to  the  exploration  and  development 
'A  the  infant  colony.  He  founded  Quelfc^  in  1608.  He 
traveled  through  the  present  Provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  and  the  State  of  New  York.  Lake  Cham- 
plain  was  named  after  him.  He  lost  his  capital,  Que- 
bec, in  1629,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing 
the  return  of  Cnnada  to  the  French  in  1632.  He  died 
in  1635. 

2.  Count  de  Frontenac  was  a  native  of  France, 
born  in  1621.  In  1,672  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Canada.  He  was  a  very  haughty,  decided,  enterprising 
man.  He  built  For^  Frontenac  (Kingston)  and  pur- 
sued active  and  energetic  measures  for  the  defense  and 
extension  of  the  colony.     He  was  recalled  in   1682, 
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but  re-appointed  in  1689,  in  time  to  Save  Canada 
from  passing  from  the  control  of  the  French.  He 
ruled  Canada  in  all  21  years.  He  died  in  1698,  "  re- 
spected and  feared  alike  by  friend  and  foe." 

3.  Bishop  Laval.  What  Frontenac  was  in  re- 
lation to  the  government  and  military  officers  of 
Canada,  Laval  was  to  her  religious  and  scholastic  in- 
terests. He  was  born  in  1622  and  came  to  Canada 
in  1659.  During  the  next  fifty  years  he  was  the  most 
important  man  in  Canada.  He  founded  Quebec 
Seminary,  now  Laval  University,  in  1663.  He  opened 
an  Industrial  School  and  Model  Farm ;  and  made 
great  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic 
among  the  Indians,  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
colonists. 

4.  General  Montcalm  was  born  in  France  in 
1 7 1 2.  He  took  command  of  the  forces  in  Canada  in 
1756  and  defeated  the  British  in  several  engagements. 
In  1759,  however,  he  was  defeated  and  mortally  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  with  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
He  was  a  brave  heroic  man. 

3.  English  Period. 

I.  Generaljames  Wolfe  wasborn  inWesterham, 
England,  in  1726.  He  advanced  rapidly  in  the  Euro- 
pean wars  of  his  early  manhood.     His  great  ability 
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was  recognized  by  Pitt,  who  sent  him  in  1757  to  assist 
in  the  conquest  of  Canada,  In  1758  he  was  with  Gen. 
Amherst,  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  and  in  1759  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  capture  of  Quebec.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  work  assigned  to  him, 
and  died  at  the  moment  of  his  triumphant  success. 

2.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (Lord  Dorchester)  deserves 
to  be  specially  mentioned  in  a  Canadian  history.  He 
was  governor  of  the  country  for  a  longer  period  than 
any  other  man.  He  was  all  to  English  Canada  that 
Champlain  had  been  to  French  Canada,  and  more. 
For  no  less  than  thirty-six  years  he  was  connected  with 
Canadian  progress,  and  during  most  of  that  time  he 
was  governor.  Ke  fought  under  Wolfe  at  the  capture 
of  Quebec,  and  by  his  good  judgment  and  conciliatory 
manner  soon  succeeded  in  making  the  men  against 
whom  he  had  fought  warm  friends,  and  adherents  to 
himself  and  the  throne  he  represented.  He  deserves 
the  credit  of  having  steered  the  ship  of  state  in  safety 
through  the  most  difficult  part  of  her  course.  He  con- 
ciliated the  French,  he  defeated  the  American  invaders, 
and  he  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  English  who 
were  dissatisfied  at  the  great  privileges  allowed  the 
French  Canadians.  He  was  born  in  1725,  and  died 
in  i3q3, 
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3.  Major-General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  was  a  native 
of  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1755,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  came  to  Canada  in 
1802.  He  was  President  of  Upper  Canada  during 
the  absence  of  the  Governor  in  England.  In  181 2  he 
compelled  General  Hull  and  his  whole  force  to  sur- 
render at  Detroit,  although  his  army  was  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  American  general.  He  was  killed  at 
Queenston  Heights,  while  leading  his  men  up  the 
rugged  slope  that  forms  the  northern  side  of  that  rocky 
ridge.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  Cnnadians,  and  has 
since  his  death  been  known  as  the  "  Hero  of  Upper 
Canada."  A  fine  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
crowns  the  heights  overlooking  Niagara  River. 

4.  Right  Hon.  Charles  Poulett  Thompson 

(Lord  Sydenham)  was  born  in  England  in  1799.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  his  native  land  in  parlia- 
mentary, social  and  educational  reform.  He  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Canada  in  1839,  and  was  the 
first  Governor  of  United  Canada  in  184 1.  He  died 
in  1841  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He 
had  a  share  in  the  founding  of  the  unsurpassed  muni- 
cipal and  educational  institutions  of  Ontario. 

5.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  was  born  in  London  in 
181 1,     He  rapidly  rose  to  prominence  in  England, 
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and  in  1842  he  was  made  Governor  of  Jamaica,  In 
1847  he  became  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  re- 
mained till  1S54.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  his  age.  During  his  period  of  office 
Canada  was  passing  through  troublous  times  Race 
jealousies  and  party  feeling  were  at  their  highest  point ; 
but  he  managed  the  affairs  of  the  country  with  so  much 
wisdom  and  ability  that  even  those  who  at  one  time 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  possible  discourtesy, 
learned  to  respect  and  honor  him  as  he  deserved. 
During  th.*^  last  year  of  his  term  of  office  he  saw  three 
great  questions  settled:  The  Clergy  Reserves,  The 
Seigniorial  Tenure,  and  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  He 
died  in  1863  in  India. 

6.  Lord  Dufferin.  Canada,  under  the  British, 
has  been  fortunate  in  having  wise  and  able  men  as  the 
representatives  of  the  sovereign  power  in  every  critical 
period  of  her  history.  Lord  Dorchester  watched 
over  her  destinies  and  preserved  her  from  disruption 
and  conquest  in  her  childhood  and  early  youth ; 
Lord  Sydenham  performed  the  marriage  ceremony 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ;  Lord  Elgin  by 
his  statemanship  prevented  the  subsequent  disruption 
of  the  Union,  and  Lord  Dufferin,  by  his  courteous 
manners,  his  winning  eloquence,  his  liberal  views,  and 
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his  high  sense  of  justice,  did  more  than  any  other  man 
to  preserve  the  healthy  tone  and  vigor  of  the  young 
Dominion  during  those  years  when  her  borders  were 
being  enlarged,  her  laws  consolidated,  her  provincial 
and  local  claims  adjusted,  and  the  various  conflicting 
interests  of  race  and  party  being  harmonized.  What- 
ever might  be  a  man's  grievance,  in  the  presence  of 
Lord  Dufferin  it  sank  into  insignificance  compared 
with  the  enthusiastic  feeling  of  devotion  which  he 
every-where  evoked  to\vard  the  sovereign  whom  he  re- 
presented. Lord  Dufferin  w^as  born  in  1826  in  Ireland. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  works,  and  is  now^  known  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world  as  one  of  the  purest  writers 
and  speakers  of  the  English  language  living.  He  is 
recognized  by  both  the  great  political  parties  of  Eng- 
land as  a  most  successful  diplomatist,  and  has  been 
entrusted  with  a  number  of  most  important  foreign 
missions. 

Of  those  Canadians  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in 
their  native  land  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  give 
sketches.     Most  of  them  are  still  living. 

STUDENTS'  BEVIEW  OUTLINE. 

Distinguished  men  connected  with  the  history  of  Can- 
ada. 

1.  Per.  op  Dis.  J.  C.  Vcn. ;  S.  C.  Eiig.  (died  1557  i) 
J.  V.  Flor.;  J.  C.  Fr  dis.  St  L. 
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2.  Fr.  Per.  S.  C.  founded  Q.,  (died  1G35;)  Front, 
gov.  21  yrs.,  saved  col.  from  Ind.,  (died  1698;)  Bish.  L. 
rel.  and  sch.  tor  50  yrs. ;  Gen.  Mont,  able,  def.  and  killed 
at  Queb. ,  1759. 

3.  Eng.  Per.  Gen.  Wol.  took  Queb.  1759,  nic»r.  wd. ; 
Sir  G.  C.  over  30  yrs. ;  Gen.  Sir  1.  B.  def.  Gen.  H.  at 
Det.,  killed  at  Q.  H.  in  1812  ;  Lord  Syd.  gov.  in  1841  at 
Union  ;  Lord  El.  veiy  em.  stn.,  (died  1863);  Lord  Duf. 

REVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Name  four  distinguished  navigators  connected  with 
the  discovery  of  Canada. 

2.  Name  the  most  noted  colonizer ^  the  ablest  governor^ 
the  wisest  Bishop ,  and  the  most  distinguished  general  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  French  Period. 

3  Name  the  two  brave  British  generals  who  were  killed 
on  the  fields  where  they  won  their  greatest  glory. 

4.  Name  the  four  governors  of  greatest  eminence  during 
the  English  Period,  and  briefly  sketch  the  car«er  of  each. 
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GENERAL  REVIEW  OUTLINES. 


I.  Canada  of  To-day. 

1.  Ex.     All  n.  of  U.  S...  but  A.   and  N      3i  m.     Pop. 

4-5  in. 

2.  Piiov,  &  Cap.     K-S.,  H,  ;  P,-E.-I.,   C.  ;  N.-B.,  F.  ; 

Q.,  Q.  ;  O.,  T.  ;  M.,  W  ;  B.C.,  V.  ;  K.  &  N.-w.  T. 
a.  Gov.     1,  C.  of  U.-K.  ;  2,  under  G.-G.  :  3.  M.  14 ;  4, 
Parrt— (S.  78  and  C,  20G.) 

II.  Periods  of  History  of.  Canada. 

4.  Per.     L,  D.,  F.,  E. 

Ini).     a.,  H.,  I. 

Dis.     N'n,  E.,  1001 ;  Eng.,J.  andS.  C,  1497;  Poi\,  C, 

1500  ;  Fr.  V.,  1524  ;  J.  C,  1534, 
Fr.     1535  to  1703—238  ;  1,  Ejc.  and  Set ,  1535  to  1603— 

128  ;  2,  B:  G.,  1003  to  1703—100. 
Eng.     1,  .SV^.  of  U.   a,  1791 ;  2,  Un.  of  U.  and  L.   C. 

1841  ;  3,  Con.  1807.      ' 

III.  Events  before  the  French  Period. 

1.  Per.  I.    A.,  H.,  I.  ;  A.  in  N.-S.,  N.-B.,  Q.  and  N.-w.  ; 

H.  in  O.  andQ.  ;  I.,  s.  of  St.  L. 
r.  Per  Dis.     1,  N.  L.-E.,  1001,  N.  and  N.-S.  ;  2,  E. 

J.  and  S.  C„  1497-8,  L.,  N.,  P.-E.-L,  and  N.-S.  ; 
-    3,  P.  G.-C,  1500,  from  G.  to  St.-L.  ;  4,  F.  V.  1524, 

C.    to  St.-L.  ;  N.  F.  ;  J.  C.  1534-5,  &.   (Q.)  and 

H.  (M.) 
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IV.  Events  op  the  French  Period. 

1.  Ex.  AND  Set.     Ter  — A.  and  C.  ;    their  chief  towns 

P.-R.,  1604,  and  Q.,  1608;  founded  Ly  C.  In 
1673  M.,  and  in  1681  L.-S.  Ex.  and  CI.  the  M. 
Ter.  ;  Fop.  at  close  of  F.  per.,  90,000. 

2.  Gov't.     1.   V.-R.  till  1627  ;   2.    C.  ot  H -A.,  1627  to 

1663  ;  3.  R.  G.  from  1663  to  1763. 

3.  Ter.  Loss.     A.  1713,  (T.  of  U.) ;  0.  1763,  (T.  of  P.) 

4.  Gov.     In  all,  13  ;  first,  M.  de  M. ;  last.  V.  ;  best,  F. 

5.  Wars.     Causes:  1.  F.-T.  ;  2.  I.  and  R.  J.  ;  3.  W.  bet. 

M.  C. ;  4.  Ir.  H. 

1.  Ind.  numerous.     M.  dest.  1689  ;  C.  saved  by  F. 

2.  K.  W.  W.     Sir  W.  Ph.  cap.  P.  R.  in  A.,  and  was  rep. 

at  Q.  ;  A.  res.  by  T.  of  R.  1697. 

3.  Q.  A.  W.     F.  burned  D.,  (M.,)  and  H.,  (K  H.)  Gen. 

N.  took  P.  R. ,  and  named  it  A. ;  in  1713  A. ,  N. , 
and  H.-B.-T.  given  to  E.  by  T.  of  U. 

4.  P.  I.  Sir  AV.  Pop.  ci.p.  L.  in  1745  ;  res.  to.  F.  in  1748, 

atT.  A.-l.-C. 
5.  7-Y.  W.  F.  seized  E.  in  O.  T.  ;  F,-D.-Q.  B.  def. 
and  A.'s  driven  from  N.-S.  in  1755  ;  in  1756  F.  cap. 
O.,  and  in  1757,  F.  W.  H.  ;  in  1758  A.  and  AV. 
cap.  L.  ;  F.-D.-Q.  cap.  and  named  F.  P.  ;  A.  def. 
at  T.  ;  in  1759  W.  cap.  Q.,  and  Sir  W.  J.  N.  ;  in 
1760  M.  taken  by  A. ,  and  M.  C.  given  formally  to 
E.  in  1763,  by  T.  of  P. 

V.  British  Rule  Prior  to  1791. 

1.  Wars.  Pont,  and  Rev.  P.  took  several  forrs  ; 
failed  to  take  D.  2.  Rev.  Am.  inv.  Can.  M.,  Ar., 
and  AJ.  ;  M.  killed  at  Q.     Al.  pris.  at  M. 

2.  Coxs.  Gr.  i.  Mil.  Gov  1700  to  1764;  3.  Boy. 
Pri,c.  of  Geo.  III.,  1704  to  1774 ;  Qnth.  A.  1774  to  1791. 

3.  PRoa.  1.  Pop.  150,000  in  U.  and  L.-C.  30,000 
U.-K.L.  ;  2.  P.-E,-I.  organ.  1770  and  N.-B.  in  1784;  3. 
Isi.  N.-p.  the  Q.  G.  in  1704 ;  1st.  coll.  W.  in  N.-S.  1789. 

VI.     Fifty  Years'  Separation  till  1841. 

From  1791  to  1841- fifty  years. 

1.  Wars.     1.  For.    "1812."    2.  Reb.    1837.     Ev.    of 
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1812.  Am.  dcf.  at  Mac,  Det,  Q.-ll.  and  R-P.  On 
t»cean,  Am.  vie.  Cons,  and  U.S.  Ev.  of  ISl.'i.  Am. 
def.  at  Ft:,  S.-C,  B.-D.,  (J.-F.,  &ndCh.,  also  Chcs.  and 
Shan.;  Am.  vie.  at  Mor.-T.,  Y.,  and  F.-G.,  also  on  L.  E. 
Ev.  of  1814.  Am.  def.  at  L.-C.,M.,  and L.-L. ;  Am.  vie. 
at  Ch.  llEB.  OF  1837.  M.  in  U.-C,  and  P.  in  L.-C, 
both  def. 

2.  Cons.  Gr.  Strug,  vc  ,  s.  Gov.  led  to  Un.  Ac.  of 
1841. 

3.  Prog.  Pop.  iner.  ovei  v  .jiii.  ;  Pitt.  <Sic?i..  est,  by  law 
in  U.-C,  N.-B.,  and  N.-S.  ;  col.  nci:o. ,  han.,  steam.,  and 
roads;  si.  ab.  in  U.-C.  in  1703,  dee.  ill.  in  L.-C.  in  1803. 
Tor.,  cap.  of  U.-C.  in  179G. 

VII.      EVEMTS     BETWEEN     ^'UnION"     AND      "CONFEDER- 
ATION." 

From  the  Union  1841,  till  Confederation  18G7. 

1.  Ch.  of  Cap.  1.  King. ,  2.  Mont.  ;  3.  Tor.  and 
Queb.  ;  4.  Ot.  1858. 

2.  Ch;  Parl.  Acts.  1.  Reb.  Los.  ;  2.  Sec.  of  CI.  Res.  ; 
3.  Ab.  of  SI.,  Ten.  ;  4.  Ree.  Tr.  ;  5-  A.  of  B.  N.  A.  ; 
Dom.  of  Can.  1867. 

3.  Riots  and  Raids.  1.  Pt.  Build'gs  Bt.,  1849;  2. 
Gav.,  1853 ;  Fen.  Rds.  1866. 

4.  Prog.  Pop.  more  than  doubled  ;  Gr.  Ad,  in  Com. 
B.  Bs.  and  Ed. 

VIII    Events  since  Confederation. 

Period  since  Confederation. 

1.  Ter.  Ext.     M.  1870 ;  B.-C.  1871 ;  P-E.-L  1873. 

2.  Parlt.  Acts.     1.  W.  T.  ;  2.  P.  R.-R.  S. 

3.  Disturb.  1.  R.  R.  R.  1868,  L.  R.,  Sir  G.  W.  ;  2. 
Fen.  Inv.  1870. 

4.  Prog.  1.  in  Ext.  ;  2.  in  Harmony ;  3.  Com. ,  5th 
mar.  power ;  Intereol.  R.  R. 

5.  Gov.  1.  Ld.  M.  ;  2.  Sir  J.  Y.  ;  3.  Ld.  D.  ;  4.  M. 
ofL. 

IX.  Constitutional  Growth, 

Constitutional  Growth. 

h  Changes.     I.  MU-  ;  2.  Eng.  Law,  1764 ;  3.  Quebec 
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Act,  1774 ;  4.  Cons.  Act,  1791  j  Un.  Act,  1841 ;  C.  Con. 
1867. 

1.  1760-1764.     Mil.  Gov.  Fr.  Law.    Gen.  Mur. 

2.  1764- 1774.     Eng.  Law. 

3.  1774-1791.     Queb.  Act,  Fr.  Law,  except  crim. 

4.  1791-1841.  Cons.  Act,  French  in  L.-C.  and  Eng.  in 
XJ.-C.  Strug,  for  Res.  Gov. 

5-  1841-1867.  Un.  Act.  Res.  Gov.  Granted.  Race 
Jealousy. 

6.  1807.     Confederation. 

X.  DiSTiNoriSHED  Men. 

Distinguished  men  connected  with  the  history  of 
Canada. 

1.  Per.  of  Dis.  J.  C. ,  Ten. ;  S.  C. ,  Eng.  (died  1557) ; 
J.  V.  Flor.  ;  J.  C.  Fr.  dis.  St.  L. 

2.  Fr.  Per.  S.  C.  founded  Q.,  (died  1635)  ;  Front, 
gov.  21  yrs. ,  saved  col.  from  Ind. ,  (died  1698)  ;  Bish.  L. 
rel.  and  sch.  for  50  yrs.  j  Gen.  Mont,  able,  def.  and 
killed  at  Queb.  1759. 

3.  Eng.  Per.  Gen.  Wol.  took  Queb.  1759,  mor.  wd.  ; 
Sir  G.  C.  over  30  yrs.  ;  Gen.  Sir  I.  B.  def.  Gen.  H.  at 
Det.,  killed  at  Q.  H.  in  1812  ;  Lord  Syd.  Gov.  in  1841  at 
Union  ;  Lord  El.  very  em.  stn.,  (died  1863)  j  Lord  Duf. 
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\10Ii  KEFERENCE.) 

GOVERNORS  OF  CANADA. 
FRENCH  RULE. 

1.  Early  ViCERoYa  and  Libutexants-GenerA'_ 

M.  de  la  Roque,  Sieur  de  Roberval,  1540.  Marquis  d© 
la  Roche,  1598.  Charles  de  Bourbon,  Comte  de  Soissons, 
1612  (Champlain,  Governor.)  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Prince 
de  Conde,  1612.  Due  de  Montmorency,  1619.  Henri  de 
Levi,  Due  de  Vantadour,  1625. 

2.  Governors  under  the  Company  op  100  Associates. 

Samuel  de  Champlain,  1633.  M.  3ras-de-fer  de  Chaste- 
fort,  lo35.  M.  de  Montmagny,  1636,  M.  d'Ailleboust, 
1648.  M.  Jean  de  Lauson,  1651.  M.  Charles  de  Lauson, 
1656.  M.  d'Ailleboust,  1657.  Viscomte  d'Argenson,  1658. 
Baron  d'Avaugour,  1661. 

3.  Governors-General,  under  royal  Government. 

M.  de  Mesy,  1663.  Seigneur  de  Courcelle,  1665.  (Mar- 
quis de  Tracy,  Viceroy,  1665-7).  Count  Frontenac,  1672. 
M.  de  la  Barre,  1682.  Marquis  de  Denonville,  1685. 
Count  Frontenac,  1689.     M.  de  Callieres,  1699.    Marquis 
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de  Vaudreuil,  1703.  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  1726. 
Count  de  Galissonniere,  1747.  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere, 
1749.  Marquis  du  Quesne,  1752.  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil- 
Cavagnac,  1755. 
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BRITISH  RULE.  , 

4.  Governors  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Gen.  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst.  17C6.  Gen.  James  Murray, 
1763.  Gen.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  1768  (Lieut.  -Governor  from 
1766).  Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  1778.  [Hon. 
Henry  Hamilton  and  Col.  Henry  Hope  Lieut-Governors^ 
1785-7.]  Lord  Dorchester  (Sir  Guy  Carleton,)  Gov.  Gen. 
ofB.  N.  A.,  1787. 

5.  Governors-General  during  the  Fifty  Years  when 

Canada  was  Divided. 

Lord  Dorchester,  1791-6.  Gen.  Robert  Prescott,  1797- 
1805  (Lieut. -Gov.,  1796).  Sir  James  Craig,  1807-11.  Sir 
George  Prevost,  1811-15.  Sir  John  Cope  Sherbroolce, 
1816-1818.  Duke  of  Richmond,  1818-19.  (Hon.  Ja^. 
Monk  and  Gen.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  Administrators, 
1819-20.)  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  1820-8.  Sir  James  Kempt,. 
1828-30.  LordAylmer,  1830-5.  Lord  Gosford,  1835-8. 
Sir  John  Colborne,  1838.  Lord  Durham,  1838-9.  Hon. 
C.  P.  Thompson,  1839-41. 

6.  Governors  of  Upper  Canada  from  1791  to  1841. 

Col.  Simcoe,  1792.  Hon.  P.  Russell,  (Prest.)  1796. 
Gen.  Peter  Hunter,  1799.  Hon.  Alexander  Grant,  (Prest.) 
1805.  Hon.  Francis  Gore,  1806.  Gen.  Sir  Isaac  Brock, 
(Prest.)  1811.  Gen.  Sir  Hale  Sheaffe,  (Prest.)  1812.. 
Baron  de  Eotenburgh,  (Prest.)  1813.  Gen.  Drummond, 
1813.  Gen.  Murray,  1815.  Gen.  Robinson,  1815.  Hon. 
Francis  Gore,  1815.  Hon.  S.  Smith,  (Administrator) 
1817.  Sir  P.  Maitland,  1818.  Hon.  S.  Smith,  (Adminis- 
trator,) 1820.  Sir  P.  Maitland,  1820.  Sir  T  Colborne^ 
1828.  Sir  F.  Bond  Head,  1836.  Sir  J.  Colborne,  (Ad- 
ministrator,)   1838,     Gen.  Arthur,  1838. 
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7.  Governors-General  from  the  Union  of  the  Canadas 

TO  Confederation. 

Lord  Sydenham,  (Hon.  0.  P.  Thompson,)  1841.  Sir 
Charles  Bagot,  1842-3.  Lord  Metcalfe,  1843-6.  Earl 
Cathcart,  1846-7.  Earl  of  Elgin,  1847-54.  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  1854-61.     Viscount  Monck,  1861-7. 

8.  Governors-General  op  the  Dominion  op  Canada. 

Viscount  Monck,  1867-8.  Sir  John  Young,  (Lord 
Lisgar,)  1868-72.  Earl  Duflferin.  1872-8.  Marquis  of 
Lome,  1878. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

— IN — 

CANADIAN  HISTORY. 

SELECTED  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  OF  THB 
DIFFERENT  PROVINCES  OF  THE  DOMINION. 

O 

1.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  invasion  of  Canada  in 
1812-14,  its  causes,  and  its  results. 

2-  Name  the  principal  events  in  tji©  history  of  Canada 
in  the  period  1700-1750. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  causes  of  Lord  Durham's  mis- 
sion to  Canada  in  1838.     What  were  its  results  ? 

4.  Name  the  chief  events  in  Canadian  History  from  the 
death  of  Wolfe  to  th  3  American  Revolutionary  War. 

5.  What  is  Responsible  Government  ?  Under  what 
circumstances  was  it  introduced  into  Canada? 

6.  When  did  the  confederation  of  the  Canadian  pro* 
Tinces  take  place,  and  what  led  to  it  ? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  federal  and  a  legis- 
lative union  ?  When,  and  to  what  extent,  did  the  latter 
«xist  in  Canada  ? 
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8.  Write  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  f eiidalisnt 
in  Canada. 

9.  Slfjgw  how  the  regulationr;  of  the  Government  af- 
fected Canadian  trade  and  commerce  during  the  French 
period. 

10.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  the  Confederation. 

11.  What  were  the  concessions  made  to  the  French 
when  Canada  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  British  ? 

12.  Sketch  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  Rebellion, 
of  1837,  and  the  solution  proposed  by  Lord  Durham's  re- 
port 

13.  Write  brief  notes  on  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  Treaty 
of  Washington,  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  Clergy  Reserves,  Trent 
Affair. 

14.  Who  were  the  principal  Discoverers  and  Explorers 
whose  names  appear  in  Canadiai?  History  ? 

15.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  by 
the  English,  and  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time. 

16.  i'race  the  struggle  for  Responsible  Government  ia 
Canada. 

17.  Write  brief  notes  on  the  War  of  1812-14,  Con- 
federation, Seignorial  Tenure,  Rebellion  of  1837,  Red 
River  Rebellion. 

18.  Name  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  Canada 
since  the  accession  of  Victoria. 

19.  Give  a  short  account  of  one  of  the -iollo wing  char- 
acters : — Jacques  Cartier,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  William 
Lyon  M'Keznie.  •' 

20.  Describe  briefly  the  battle  of  Queenstown  Heights 
or  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  ■  ■''  ' 

21.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Acadians. 

22.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  following  terms  : — 
Civil   List,    Casual  and  Territorial   Revenues,    Downing 
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•■Street  Dictation,  Responsible  Government,  Confederation, 
British  North  America  Act  ? 

23.  What  is  meant  by  the  Revenue  of  any  c  Juntry  ? 
Trom  what  sources  is  the  Revenue  of  Ontario  chiefly 
derived  ?    What  is  done  with  it  ? 

24.  Mention  the  dates  and  leading  circumstances  of  the 
various  sieges  of  Quebec. 

25.  Assign  important  events  in  British  American 
History  to  the  following  dates  :— 1535,  1632,  1697,  1713, 
1750,  1758,  1759,  1760,  1841,  1878. 

26.  What  cities  or  towns  occupy  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
^tadacona,  Hochelaga,  Fort  Frontenac,  Port  Royal  ? 

27.  Write  a  sketch  of  the  discoveries  of  Champlain. 

28.  Discuss  as  fully  as  possible  : 

(a)  The  Ashburton  Treaty. 
(6)  The  Treaty  of  Washington. 

29.  Name  the  Governors  General  of  the  Dominion  in 
•chronological  order. 

30.  What  is  meant  by  the  "British  North  America 
Act " — The  Executive  Authority  over  Canada — The  Privy 
•Council — Senate — The  House  of  Commons — The  Speaker  ? 

31.  In  what  year  was  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
formed  ?  What  Provinces  first  composed  it  ?  Name 
those  which  have  been  added  to  it  since  its  formation. 
How  is  the  revenue  of  the  Dominion  derived  ?  What  ia 
•done  with  it  ? 

32.  Describe  the  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights  in  the 
following  order  7 — Position  of  the  place^Commanders  on 
•each  side — Chief  incidents  of  the  battle — Results. 

33.  Who  was  Jacques  Cartier — Champlain — Wolfo — 
Earl  Durham — D'Arcy  McGee  ? 

34.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
embracing  the  following  heads  : — Position  of  the  Place — 
Commanders  and  numbers  on  each  side — Duration  of  the 
battlo — Chief  Incidents — Results. 
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35.  Dominion  Parliament  and  Local  Legislatures  r 
Name  the  chief  subjects  of  Legislation  belonging  to  each.. 

36.  Give  a  connected  account  of  Cartier's  second  voyage 
from  the  foUowinst  heads  : — Sailed  from  France  in  the 
Spring  of  1635 — Overtaken  by  a  storm  near  the  Labrador 
coast --The  Saint  Lawrence — Visit  to  Stadacona — to- 
Hochelaga — ^Return  to  Quebec  and  sufferings  of  the  crew~ 
— Return  to  France. 

37.  Describe  the  death  of  Wolfe  from  the  foUowing^ 
outline  : — The  advance  of  the  French  upon  the  Britisk 
Light  Lifantry. — Wolfe's  counsel  to  his  soldiers. — The 
British  soldiers  fell  fast. — ^Wolfe  wounded.— A  simultane- 
ous volley  of  musketry  from  the  British. — The  French 
columns  shattered. — Wolfe's  leading  on  the  advance, 
again  wounded,  carried  to  the  rear.— The  French  unable^ 
to  withstand  the  charge,, — "God  be  praised,  I  die  happy," 
said  Wolfe. 

38.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  Constitution  of  the- 
Dominion  as  established  by  the  "  British  North  America. 
Act." 
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